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ONE 



kjEPTEMBER the third, nine- 
teen hundred and thirty-nine was the thirteenth day at sea for 
Oberleutnant Fritz- Julius Lemp, commander o U.30. 

For seven days now he had been in the Atlantic, waiting. 

He knew he was one of eighteen U-boats positioned across 
the shipping routes which lead from the Americas into the 
British Isles and which are known as the Western Approaches. 

His orders if his forged log, produced at the Nuremberg 
Trials, can be believed in any respect had been to proceed 
to a waiting area one degree north of his eventual operational 
area. The latter was a box of water 200 miles long and 180 
miles broad, extending from 54 to 57 degrees North and 
from 12 to 19 degrees West. To his east lay or would He 
when they were all in position U.27; to his west, U.53; and 
more than three degrees to his south, U.29. 

He had come out of Wilhelmshaven at 0400 hours on 
2nd August, sailing directly into what had once been the 
German Ocean. He pointed his bows due north. He had 
more than 700 miles to go, and would not be far short of the 
Arctic Circle, before turning to head west into the Atlantic. 
He would skulk his way up the long neck of the North Sea, 
lying well off the coast of Norway, and make a wide sweep 
round the Sheflands and the Faroes before coming south 
and west again into his waiting area. He would do all this in 
the hope that he would not be seen. 

He was not He found it a misty, often foggy voyage; the 
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wind gentle, the sea gentle whenever he surfaced. He logged 
it thus: "Wind SW. Force 2-5. Sea: Force 2. Passage little 
hindered by weather." 

And so he came to his waiting area. There he endured the 
mild, at times balmy weather and the routine of one orderly 
sea-watch after another. Far to his west now was the pocket- 
battleship Graf Spee; she had left port the day before he 
himself had sailed, to follow her supply ship, the Altmark, 
into South American waters. Much nearer in this tremendous 
North Atlantic, but as well off the shipping routes as he 
himself was, lay the Deutschland and her supply ship, the 
WesterwaM. 

For four days, cramped in his quarters, solitary as all 
submarine commanders prefer to be at the commencement of 
patrol, Oberleutnant Lemp waited. He waited with some de- 
gree of uncertainty, for it was still possible that he might be 
ordered to return to Wilhelmshaven. He knew of the Pact to 
be signed by Foreign Minister Ribbentrop; indeed, news of 
Ribbentrop's flight to Moscow had been announced the day 
before U.30 sailed. He could know nothing, however, of the 
meeting at Obersalzberg twenty-four hours later when Adolf 
Hitler informed his generals and his admirals of his inten- 
tions towards Poland although there had been an alert for 
25th August (Hitler's original date for the invasion), post- 
ponement of which must have added to Lemp's uncertainty. 

On the fourth day, any doubts he might have entertained 
were ended. His wireless telegraphist handed him a signal. 
Lemp wrote it down in his log thus: "Negotiations failed. 
Hostilities against Poland/* 

For three days more Oberleutnant Lemp, and the com- 
manders of the other seventeen U-boats at sea in the Atlantic, 
waited impatiently. Lemp knew now that there could be no 
longer any question of a return to Wilhelmshaven. 

At 1400 hours on the third day he received a signal con- 
firming the British declaration of war. So he gave his orders; 
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his bows swung 180 degrees, and at 10 knots he moved down 
into his operational area. 

He found the sea strangely empty. Vessels which normally 
crowded this section of ocean had, it would seem, found 
solid reason to be somewhere else. Indeed, many British 
ships had already been commandeered as troop transports 
under Cabinet orders made on 23rd August in favor of the 
Admiralty. Others remained in port to be converted into mer- 
chant cruisers. 

Sometime in that quite beautiful afternoon, the sun warm 
out of a dappled sky, the sea swelling gently, the Norwegian 
motorship Knute Nelson, bound in ballast for the Costa 
Bican port of Puntarenas, sighted a surfaced U-boat moving 
at speed. Captain Carl Johan Anderssen, master, ordered a 
wary observation of the submarine while she remained in 
sight, but the U-boat made no attempt to interfere with him. 

In fact, the U-boat flotillas had not as yet been ordered to 
make war. It was not until 1500 hours (ship's time) that 
Oberleutnant Lemp received his orders. Then a signal in- 
formed him that France had joined Britain in a declaration 
of war, and ordered him to commence hostilities forthwith. 
It added: "Do not wait until attacked. Make war on mer- 
chant shipping in accordance with operational orders." 

Lemp quitted his control room, went to his quarters and 
broke open his seals. His instructions appeared precise; they 
bade him wage war in accordance with German naval Prize 
Regulations. These, in turn, were in accord with the articles 
of the Hague Convention. Following their unrestricted use 
of U-boats in World War I, the Germany of the Weimar 
Republic had been one of the first Powers to agree to abide 
by Part Four of the London Naval Treaty of 1930, which 
provided that submarines must conform to the rules of Inter- 
national Law. The orders were signed by Commodore Doenitz, 
Flag-Officer Commanding U-boats, Wilhelmshaven. 

When he had read them, Oberleutnant Lemp should have 
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had a satisfactory picture of his duty and the various prohi- 
bitions hedging it It is certain that he was also aware of the 
attitude of Grand Admiral Raeder and other naval chiefs, 
which was that Von Tirpitz's campaign of unrestricted war- 
fare in World War I had been the primary cause of bringing 
the United States into the war and thereby tipping the balance 
against Germany. 

In any case, he knew that under the agreed rules it was 
perfectly in order for him to sink troop transports or ships 
carrying war material. He could also attack any merchant 
ship he found being escorted by enemy warships or planes. 
Moreover, if he wished to stop and search a merchant ship 
which he suspected of carrying arms or munitions, and if 
she showed any signs of resistance by uncovering her guns, 
perhaps; or by sending out signals which would enable 
enemy warships to locate him he could sink her. But first 
he had to give a warning, and then to make certain that all 
her passengers and crew were safe. And that specifically 
meant that they had to be within a half -hour's pulling distance 
of land under favourable conditions. 

It should all have been clear enough to Oberleutnant Lemp. 

In the event, however, it would seem that matters were 
complicated by the briefing given him by his Commodore, 
Doenitz. It was the latter's practice to talk with all U-boat 
commanders personally before they set out to sea. Accord- 
ing to his evidence at Nuremberg, Commodore Doenitz 
warned Lemp to be on the look-out for "armed merchant 
cruisers.** 

Lemp, at this time, was aged twenty-six. He was a broad- 
shouldered, middle-sized young man with a fresh, wind- 
beaten face and very fine brown eyes. He was an experienced 
sailor, and had won the utter devotion of his subordinates. He 
was popular with his co-commanders because he had a lively 
sense of humour. They recall him best as "always laughing 
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and joking fond of his tipple." He was to sink 50,000 tons 
of Allied shipping, hit the battleship Barham with one tor- 
pedo and gain a Knight's Insignia of the Iron Cross before 
he was finished. 

But towards the end of that late-summer afternoon he, 
like the rest of his generation, was in ignorance of war at 
sea and of the command complexities to which it could give 
rise. He was captain of a 650-ton Atlantic VII U-boat, armed 
with five torpedo tubes; on his deck were a 4.1-inch gun 
and an oerlikon; he had a crew of more than forty. But he 
was alone as only a commander can be alone, in far waters. 

As U.30 began her patrol of the operational area, the 
craft remained on the surface. The captain, with the watch, 
stayed on the bridge. In the fore-end, the war-heads of the 
torpedoes were already armed. U.30 was ready and its com- 
mander, officer and ratings were superbly alert. 

Shortly after 1900 hours, when a haze had settled over 
the water and the freshening wind, which had reached Force 
4, had already begun to whip the waves, Oberleutnant Lemp 
flexed his sturdy, well-shouldered frame. He called his artillery- 
officer, Leutnant Peter Hinsch, to the bridge. 

Leutnant Hinsch, a tall, elegant-looking professional sailor, 
clambered up the conning-tower and stood beside Lemp. 
The sun had gone down a few minutes before 1900 hours. 
Dusk itself was not so very far off, although twilight would 
linger for another fifty minutes. Already, in the east, it is 
probable that night had begun to fall across the sky though 
no one who was there can remember. But it was not at the 
sky that Oberleutnant Lemp was pointing. There to starboard 
(U.SO's own bows were now pointed north), its stem to the 
right, approximately 10 degrees, lay the silhouette of an ap- 
proaching ship. A big ship. 

Under the conditions, and at that distance, Oberleutnant 
Lemp could not, of course, be precisely certain of the exact 
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nature of this ship. Neither could he make out her name. 

The approaching vessel was, in fact, the Athenia. The last 
passenger ship out of Europe before war began, she carried 
1,417 people, of whom more than three-quarters were women 
and children. 



TWO 
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JET GO your headrope and 
your spring/' shouted Bo'sun William Harvey. 

Aided by two tugs, the T.S.S. Athenia, a Donaldson Atlantic 
Line ship of 13,500 tons, to the strains of the Scottish lament 
"Will ye no' come back again?" edged out of Prince's Dock 
and pointed her bows down the Clyde. It was a few minutes 
past noon, 1st September, 1939. 

Aboard the vessel were 735 people, of whom 315 were crew. 
Of the passengers, 143 were U.S. citizens; almost all the rest 
Canadians. There were some British emigrants, as well as a 
busload of European refugees. 

The vessel was heading for Belfast, her first port of call. 
During the night she would traverse the Irish Sea to Liver- 
pool. Here she would pick up some of the many trans-atlantic 
citizens and Jewish refugees from the European continent, 
stranded in Britain because of the cancellation of certain sail- 
ings. 

After Liverpool, the Athenia would come back up the 
Irish Sea, sweep through the North Channel and round the 
hard northern coast of Ireland, and then set a course for 
Belle Isle and the Gulf of St. Lawrence, her destinations being 
Montreal and Quebec. 

There had been light falls of rain in Glasgow that morning, 
but now the sun had come through. As the tugs fussed the 
Athema into midstream, steam whistles were sounding the 
lunch break all along the Clyde and shipyard workers were 
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squatting down with their mugs of tea and lumps o bread 
in the shadows of the high gantries. 

Over the city and the river and the ship lay the ominous 
news. At 4.45 that morning, after a week of critical tension, 
Hitler had invaded Poland. 

In his first directive of war, issued from Berlin the previous 
evening, the Fuehrer had ordered thus: 

Top secret 

Officer Only 

The Supreme Commander of the 

Armed Forces. Berlin, August 31. 

(1) Now that all the political possibilities of disposing by 
peaceful means of a situation on the eastern frontier 
which is intolerable to Germany are exhausted, I 
have determined on a solution by force. 

(2) The attack on Poland is to be carried out in accord- 
ance with the preparation made for Fall Weiss ( Case 
White), 

Date of Attack: 1.9.39. 
Time of Attack: 4.45. 

(inserted in 
red pencil). 

(3) In the West it is important that responsibility for the 
opening of hostilities should rest unequivocally with 
England and France . . . the German land frontier 
in the West is not to be crossed at any point without 
my express consent The same applies to warlike 
actions at sea which may be so interpreted. (Pencil 
note: According to this Atlantic U-boats must remain 
in their waiting positions for the time being.) 

(4) If England and France open hostilities against Ger- 
many the task of those sections of the Armed Forces 
which are operating in the West is to uphold, while 
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conserving their strength as far as possible, those 
conditions necessary for the successful conclusion 
of the operations against Poland. Within their duty, 
damage should be done to enemy forces and their 
economic sources of supply as far as resources allow. 
(In green pencil: Warfare against merchant shipping: 
In any case I reserve to myself the order to com- 
mence attack operations). 

Shortly after Eve o'clock that morning, the Luftwaffe, in 
accordance with this directive, had dropped bombs on Puck, 
a fishing village in the Hel Peninsula opposite Danzig. Fifteen 
minutes later, the German training ship Schleswig-Holstein, 
lying off Danzig itself, fired a shell which scored a direct hit 
on a Polish underground munitions dump. 

Passengers for the Athenia, making their way that morning 
from their homes or their hotels, watched Glasgow school- 
children practising fire-drill. At the railway stations and bus 
terminals, crocodiles of other children were forming as part 
of the evacuation scheme. Adults were seen loaded with pots, 
pans and blankets, some even carrying food parcels. Rolls of 
black-out paper made their first appearance. 

News of the German onslaught had broken too late for 
the morning editions of the newspapers. The Glasgow Heraltfs 
main news story that day, as carried aboard the Athenia, 
compiled even while Hitler was pencilling in "4.45," still 
breathed optimism: 

GERMANY'S REPORTED TERMS FOR PEACE 

RETURN OF DANZIG 
PLEBISCITE ON CORRIDOR 

And there were still other affairs worth plenty of space. 
In a golf competition, Sam King had a round of 65, and 
Tom Hallibuiton was among the 24 qualifiers. At Brighton, 
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Gordon Richards, the champion jockey, had five mounts 
but to the consternation of his followers, the first two, odds-on 
favourites, were beaten by a neck. In a letter to the editor, a 
correspondent signing himself Nimmo could still begin: 

"It is probably true to say that at the present moments of 
acute tension, little is to be gained by writing to the press." 

The Athenias departure was a hurried one. She dared not 
miss the noon tide. Captain James Cook, who had just com- 
pleted his thirteenth voyage as master of the vessel, knew 
that his main hope of a safe Atlantic crossing lay in getting 
well beyond the range of U-boats. It had been foreseen that 
as soon as Britain and France declared war, the sea-wolves 
would gather at the Atlantic focal points those circles of sea 
where the trade routes, strung like looped threads across the 
ocean, bunch together at the nor-western and sou-western 
approaches to the waters of Britain. Beyond these positions, 
as Captain Cook understood on the various advices given him 
now and later, the Atlantic was opulently wide and lonely, and 
his ship should be safe. Two hundred miles out from Ireland 
ought to constitute the limit of danger if danger there were. 
For it was not unreasonable to expect that Germany, at any 
rate to begin with, would respect her international obliga- 
tions in regard to sea warfare. Moreover, whatever had oc- 
curred in Poland, Great Britain, after all, was still at peace . . . 

On the quayside a very much greater crowd than usual 
had gathered to watch the Athenia sail. For more than ten 
days now every hotel in Glasgow had been filled with Ameri- 
cans and Canadians (a position of affairs duplicated at every 
Atlantic terminal). The situation had been made more acute 
by the sudden cancellation of several ships, among them 
the California and the Caledonia. At Southampton, many other 
liners, including the Queen Mary herself, had been taken out 
of service. 

Now the quayside was crowded with anxious groups of 
Americans and Canadians who had come down in the des- 
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perate hope of a last-minute berth. Among them stood Mrs. 
Ernst Lubitsch, wife of the HoUywood film director. She 
had kissed her ten-months-old daughter Nicole goodbye, and 
watched Nurse Consuela Strohmeier, a little grey-haired Ger- 
man woman, go aboard with the baby in her arms. There were 
berths for the nurse and the child., but she had not been able 
to obtain one for herself. 

Minor drama had been enacted just before the gangways 
were cast off when the wives of some of the crew, alarmed 
by the news pouring from their radios, came hurrying down 
to the Docks. Their intentions were to persuade their men 
not to go. One or two, indeed, succeeded. Later the absence 
of these men was to be felt. 

Those aboard the Athenia, however, and most certainly all 
the passengers, counted themselves lucky. American and Cana- 
dian passengers, after all, were going home; others, especially 
the refugees, were reaching out for a place of safety from 
Hitler. All felt that they were shaking off a doomed Europe 
whose cities were going to be obliterated. 

The crew were not impervious to the general atmosphere. 
Stewardess Mary MacLeod, standing in the gangway square 
on B deck, called her friend Mary Hill, another stewardess, 
to "come and see the last of Glasgow. 3 ' Both stood there 
gazing out at Prince's Dock, through the open side doors, 
convinced that there would be nothing left of the city when 
they returned if they ever did return. The open side doors 
were significant they showed how important it was that the 
Athenia got away immediately; in all the years she had been 
with the Donaldson Line, Stewardess MacLeod couldn't ever 
remember a ship sailing without first closing its side doors. 

On the docking bridge aft Chief Officer Barnet McKenzie 
Copland watched the stern of the Athenia swing round into 
the narrow channel, and carefully eyed the clearances on 
either side. It was just six days now since they had docked 
after an uneventful voyage from Montreal; six exceptionally 
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heavy days for him In port. 

Monday had been a full day supervising the discharge of 
cargo grain, butter, eggs, aluminum and copper. On Tues- 
day he had managed to snatch a few hours off to visit Ms 
parents in Dundee. On Wednesday, with the international 
crisis speeding to its climax, the Board of Trade surveyors 
had been meticulous in checking the ship's safety apparatus 
and efficiency; there had been the complicated drill of swing- 
ing out six boats, lowering them into the water and manning 
them, Lifejackets, davits, direction signboards, fire-extin- 
guishers, all had to be produced in good order. Then on 
Thursday came the shore-gangs to partially black-out the 
ship; they had put up wooden shields behind the windows of 
the public rooms, painted out the portholes, screwed down 
the deadlights. Suddenly the Athenia had become dark and 
funereal. 

With Americans and Canadians queueing at Atlantic ship- 
ping offices, willing to accept any accommodation so long 
as they could get away, Chief Officer Copland had been in- 
structed to arrange for the accommodation of 200 extra pas- 
sengers and 41 more crew. The ship's gymnasium thus 
became a dormitory while the third-class passengers were 
deprived of their smoking-room. Further temporary bunks 
were erected in the gangway squares on B deck. That morn- 
ing he had completed final arrangements for sailing; the ship 
had been washed and swept and polished, and the last particles 
of grain removed from the cracks where the wind had blown 
them. 

The crew were aboard by 8.30. Not long afterwards several 
steel boxes, each bearing its Customs seal, were carried aboard 
and carefully locked up in the strongroom on A deck. In the 
circumstances the hidden nature of their contents, and the 
precautions taken concerning them, aroused interest and com- 
ment 

And then, just before 11 o'clock, the passengers had begun 
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to come up the gangways. They included a party of European 
refugees who had driven up to the dockside in a T>us. The 
women wore heavy skirts and had scarves on their heads; 
both men and women were laden with possessions which they 
carried in blankets or outsize wicker-baskets. 

This was to be Chief Officer Copland's twenty-first voyage 
with the Athenla. He was a spare, quietly-spoken, dependable 
man, and the part of Scotland he loved best was the north 
with its wild, bare lochs where there were few men. He would 
have laughed that morning if anybody had told him he would 
shortly be hailed a hero. 

Nearby on the poop deck stood the Third Officer, Colin 
Porteous, a tall, well-built young man of 28. Despite the 
ominous news, Porteous never doubted they would reach 
Montreal safely. He had just bought himself a brand-new 
set of golf -clubs which he had stowed away in his locker that 
morning. So fax he had played only once with them over 
the nine-hole course at Kilchattan Bay on the Isle of Bute; 
but he was looking forward to the links at Montreal's Rose- 
mount 

Below decks there was a continuous twittering bustle in 
front of the purser's office. Assistant Purser Andrew Taylor 
found himself answering people who wanted to know where 
their baggage had got to? could they possibly have their 
trunks in their cabins? if they wrote letters now, would 
there still be a chance to post them? Everybody appeared to 
him to be cheerful and happy, in fact relieved to be aboard; 
he saw little trace of apprehension. 

Mrs. Belle Maranov, a Glasgow-born New Yorker, certainly 
was an exception to this generality. As she leaned on the 
taffrail, her thoughts were upon her mother and other mem- 
bers of her family whom she was leaving behind in Glasgow. 
She felt convinced she had seen them for the last time 
that they would be killed in the coming air raids. Besides, 
although she could not have put her finger on a reason, she 
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had developed a premonition about the Athenia. Much of her 
depression, of course, may have been due to her pregnancy 
and the fact that she was accommodated in the converted 
third-class smoking-room. She had, in fact, been anticipating 
a rather comfortable return voyage to America aboard the 
luxurious lie de France, but the French ship had been held up 
in New York because of the international situation. Only an 
Atlantic telephone call from her husband in Brooklyn had 
made her decide finally to take the Athenia at all. "Come home 
at once where you belong/' he had said to her. 

Now she rested her arms on the rail and watched the 
gantries of the Clyde slip past slender, geometric structures 
that might have been the skeletons of lost Highland monsters. 
The Athenia, under the guiding ropes of two tugs, one at the 
stem, the other at the stern, was gathering way. But the ship- 
yard workers were shouting. She could scarcely believe her 
ears; they were yelling: 

"Cowards! Cowards!" 

In a tourist cabin on B deck, Mrs. Meg Jamieson, a Cana- 
dian woman, and her ten-year-old son Billy were settling in. 
They had found they were to share a cabin with a Montreal 
lady and her little girl. All over the ship this was happening; 
strangers were doubling up in cabins; wives were being sepa- 
rated from their husbands sometimes even, as in the case of 
a Jewish refugee couple, Dr. and Mrs. Egan Lustig, finding 
themselves accommodated in different classes. 

Little. Billy had brought aboard an enormous pair of thigh- 
high Mounted Police boots & gift from his Uncle Donald. 
The boots reminded Mrs. Jamieson of Donald's farewell words: 

"Look out for subs, Meg/' 

"Oh, they won't be out yet." 

"Don't be too sure. . . ." 

Able Seaman Harry Dillon, at the wheel, was finding the 
ship a little heavier to handle than usual; in fact, she was 
inclined to swing considerably. This part of the Clyde, of 
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course, was always a tricky channel to navigate, narrowing 
to 450 feet opposite Harland & Wolffs yard, where there was 
passage for only one ship at a time. 

Now the tugs cut their speed to dead slow, and the pilot told 
Dillon: "Starboard a bit, quartermaster." 

Dillon swung the ship towards the spare ground opposite 
Harland & Wolffs, and slowly and carefully the tugs inched 
the 520-foot hulk safely past. 

Outside the glass-enclosed wheelhouse, Captain Cook 
strolled about his bridge, visiting each wing in turn, alert 
for any sign of the ship making a sudden sheer. From here 
down to Gourock, where he would be dropped, the pilot, of 
course, would undoubtedly be doing the real work. But a 
captain left nothing to chance. 

The Athenia, her hull classically black, her superstructure 
white, her single black funnel marked with a thin white band, 
her house-flag (a red, white and blue tricolour with a centred 
D) scarcely moving in the slight breeze, gently eased herself 
past Fair-field's yard where she had been born sixteen years 
before. Now, in the berth which she herself had once oc- 
cupied, stood the 17,000-ton Caledonia., one of the twenty-five 
British merchantmen commandeered by the Admiralty ten 
days earlier. Those aboard the Athenia could see where the 
shipwrights had been lifting her wooden decks and bolting 
down the guns which would convert her into a merchant 
cruiser. 

It was a wry sight for Mrs. Elizabeth Martin, who was re- 
turning to the United States. A few days earlier after much 
trouble she had secured a berth on the Caledonia. She had 
boarded the ship, spent a whole day waiting for her to sail 
and then suffered the crushing disappointment of being told 
at the last moment that the sailing had been cancelled. If the 
Caledonia had only sailed as scheduled, she would have been 
safely home in Boston by now. Still, matters might have 
been worse. At least she was one of those fortunate enough 
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to catch the Athenia; and if her berth were not a very com- 
fortable one, what did it matter? "I would have been pre- 
pared to stand up the whole way, if necessary," she admits 
today. 

Mildred and Thomas Finley, principals of the Loomis 
School, Windsor, Connecticut, had been forced to cut short 
a long-anticipated tour of Europe and fight for berths. Now 
they stared in fascination at the Clydeside shipyards, especi- 
ally at the brand-new Queen Elizabeth. There she was, her 
superstructure a gleaming white, her funnels a brilliant red, 
lying alongside John Brown's yard. A giant ship dwarfing 
the Athenia more than six times her size. 

By now the Athenia had dropped her tugs and was begin- 
ning to pick up speed. Up in the hillside suburb of Old 
Kilpatrick, Mrs. Leeburn had been looking out for her, for 
aboard were her sister Mrs. Mary Clark of Ontario and her 
seven-year-old niece Cathie. As the liner's bows hove into sight, 
she gathered up her skirts and with a big white cloth in her 
hands, rushed from the house and made for the river bank 
to wave goodbye. However, she had misjudged the Athenians 
speed. The liner, "moving faster than any ship I ever saw 
down that river, as though she were rushing to meet some- 
thing," had gone before she reached the bank. 

Aboard, the cramped passengers were still settling in. 
Conscious that there would be shortcomings, the Donaldson 
Line had sent a stencilled note to every passenger, signed by 
the chairman. It read: 

Sept. 1, 1939. 
Dear Sir or Madam, 

In view of the present emergency and the many urgent 
appeals made to us, the Athenia is carrying more passen- 
gers than usual on this voyage. 

We and the staff will do everything possible for you, 
but it will be difficult to give the usual standard of service 
and comfort. We ask your indulgence at this exceptional 
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time and feel sure you will overlook any difficulties that 
may occur. 

Yours faithfully, 

DONALDSON ATLANTIC UNK 

Rowena Simpson, daughter of the President of the National 
Bank of Commerce, Houston, Texas, and her friend Gene- 
vieve Morrow, two of a party of twenty college girls from 
the southern states of America who had been touring Europe 
with their chaperons, found their quarters exceedingly small. 
They had been allotted a cabin normally occupied by one 
stewardess; when they were both in it at the same time, they 
could scarcely turn round. Still, they were relieved to be 
aboard twice they had been prevented from sailing on other 
ships by sudden cancellations. 

Professor John H. Lawrence, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, originally booked on the Britannic, found himself 
dumped into a third-class cabin. He had been lecturing to a 
meeting of the British Association in Dundee (the meeting 
had been abandoned owing to the international crisis) and 
was now returning to address the American Cancer Society 
in Atlantic City. It was, he felt, gracious of the Donaldson 
people to fit him in anywhere in an emergency. 

As the grey face of Glasgow's suburbs fell astern and the 
Athenia entered on more pleasant aspects of the Clyde, hot 
rumours had already begun to circulate. One titbit was that 
none of the crew had ever been to sea before, as the British 
Navy had called up all available seamen. The other, which 
deserves perhaps a little closer attention, had It that the ship 
carried 5,000,000 sterling of gold. 

Inspiration for this rumour was obviously the steel boxes 
which had been carried aboard under guard and locked in 
the strongroom. Dockers afterwards told reporters that they 
contained gold bars. At least two British newspapers repeated 
the story, and later the German propaganda services made 
what capital they could out of it. Certainly many Athenia 
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passengers believed that the ship carried a consignment; but 
in actual fact the steel boxes held nothing but dresses and 
other goods bought by American passengers in Europe, and 
allowed to pass through Britain without Customs declaration. 

This atmosphere of rumour and counter-rumour, however, 
did nothing to lessen the apprehension of passengers sensitive 
to prevailing conditions. 

Three and a half hours after her departure from Prince's 
Dock, the Athenia cleared Tail of the Bank, off Greenock 
Here Able Seaman Dillon was relieved at the wheel by Quar- 
termaster Joseph Crossland. He left the wheelhouse and went 
aft to the stern, where he streamed the log to record the ship's 
speed and distance. Then he went down to the room on B 
deck, just forward of the gangway square, which he shared 
with Charlie OTDonnell, George Bowman and Joe Crossland. 
There he took a hand in a game of solo. 

Opposite Gourock the pilot was dropped, and Chief Officer 
Copland came up from the wardroom to shake hands and 
see him safely off. 

Captain Cook had himself taken over the navigation of 
the ship by now. His immediate task was to steer the ship 
safely through the Cumbrae narrows and out into the open 
firth and the choppy North Channel. The brief, sharp showers 
which had swept over the Athenia on her way down the Clyde 
had ceased, and through the broken clouds sunlight played 
about the ship and over the green hills to either side of her. 
The southerly wind had fallen away, and sea temperatures had 
risen to 65 degrees. As the liner struck down past Dunoon, 
the great blue peaks of Argyllshire were showing their tips. 

Just about now Chief Officer Copland noticed the first 
sign of preparations for war in the Clyde. From Dunoon to 
the Clock lighthouse on the Renfrew shore opposite, an anti- 
submarine boom was being lowered. He watched it for a 
moment, then turned away and set about mustering passengers 
for lifeboat drill. 
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As the ship cleared the narrows and struck out into the 
open water of the Firth, passengers assembled at their muster 
stations. 

Mrs. Martin found herself next in line to a woman who re- 
fused to stand in closer because of a pool of rainwater. 

"I don't want to get my feet wet," she explained to the 
instructing seaman. 

"You'll be lucky if you get nothing more than that damp," 
he replied grimly at which remark a renewed sense of un- 
easiness swept over Mrs. Martin and her immediate neigh- 
bours. 

Mrs. Finley, depressed enough by the painted ports and 
the shielded windows of the public rooms, found it just a 
little alarming to be asked to take part in a lif eboat drill even 
before land was out of sight 

At 4 p.m., Chief Officer Copland and Third Officer Porteous 
relieved Captain Cook on the bridge. Together they watched 
the Isle of Arran slip astern and the 1,000-foot shaft of Ailsa 
Craig rise in its startling way from the green waters. Then 
the Athenia was heading across the narrow seas towards the 
dark blue headlands of Ireland, crouched like sleeping giants 
beneath dramatic cloud; the whole scene tending to the lyrical, 
indeed, in the sun that had already begun to sink. 

People reading in the cabin and tourist lounges found this 
poem on the magazine page of the Glasgow Herald: 

Far into silence we have sailed 

No voice calls but sea music where the waves rejoice 

Breaking with laughter on the still white shore 

Will hear the mutter of harsh time no more 

No more the darkening of the hours we know 

Timeless and soundless ways of life will go. 

Aboard now were people who, but for the irony of fate, 
ought never to have been on her at all: 
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Mrs. J. Forbes, enjoying her first holiday in nineteen years, 
should have travelled back on the Letitia, but decided to 
change her booking. . . . Mrs. Robert Gray would have been 
on the Aurania if it had not been commandeered. . . . The 
Rev. William Allan had extended his holiday by a week be- 
cause he had wanted to visit his mother in Glasgow. . . . 
Mrs. J. D. Horgan and her small party had changed their 
bookings from the S.S. Antonia because the holidays were 
proving such fun. . . . 

Back in Toronto, Mrs. A. Lennon had dreamed she saw 
her nine-year-old daughter picked up by a lifeboat from the 
cold black waters. She insisted that her husband should wire 
his mother, who had the child with her on holiday in Britain, 
telling them to come home at once they caught the Athenia. 

On the other hand, Mrs. Alistair Mclntyre of Buffalo just 
missed the ship, because her train arrived in Glasgow a few 
minutes late. Her luggage which had been sent on ahead 
had arrived in time, however, and was on board. 

In Stockholm, Marguerite, Kansas City-born wife of Axel 
Wenner-Gren, the multi-millionaire vacuum-cleaner king, 
claimed to have seen a strange vision. She saw a man carry- 
ing a child with a bloodstained face. Terrified, she insisted 
to her husband that they leave immediately on their planned 
trip across the Atlantic, two days earlier than they had in- 
tended. 

Wenner-Gren, fifty-eight years old, a tall, vigorous, pink- 
cheeked man with a dozen languages at his command, some- 
times called the Rockefeller of Sweden because he had donated 
2,000,000 to research institutes, gave orders that his yacht, 
the Southern Cross (previously owned by U.S. millionaire 
Howard Hughes) should be readied for sea at once. 



THREE 



O, 



F NE HUNDRED and thirty- 
six more passengers, of whom sixty-five were Americans, 
boarded the Athenia by tender as she lay at anchor off Black 
Head, at the mouth of Belfast Lough, late on the evening of 
1st September. 

At 10 o'clock, partially blacked-out, the master himself on 
the bridge, the Athenia weighed anchor and set a course for 
Liverpool. 

Chief Officer Copland saw all hatches closed and turned 
in. Third Officer Porteous was already in his bunk; he would 
have to be up again by 4 a.m. to share the four-to-eight watch. 
Able Seaman Dillon also retired. 

Among the passengers, Tom and Mildred Finley, the Con- 
necticut teachers, had spent the better part of the evening 
after dinner sitting in the tourist lounge, feeling relaxed and 
safe and in a mood to talk over the news of the Polish in- 
vasion with other passengers. But they, too, retired early to 
their separate cabins where Mildred lay awake for some time 
finishing Steinbeck's Grapes of Wrath, which her sister had 
given her as a bon voyage present. 

Rowena Simpson and Genevieve Morrow, the two college 
girls, joined in the impromptu concert that took place in 
tibe lounge. The bar was going full blast, and spirits were 
lively. . . 

It was 139 miles to Liverpool, or just over nine hours* 
sailing. Weather conditions would be good for the Athenia 
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as she sailed through the dark; it would continue dry and 
visibility would be excellent for First Officer John Emmery, 
who had the twelve-to-four watch on the bridge. Throughout 
the night a light southerly wind would stroke the sea gently, 
and it would never grow colder than 58 degrees. 

That night, also, the 3,000-ton U.S. freighter City of Flint, 
master Captain Joseph L. Gainard, a tough taciturn fifty-year- 
old New England skipper, left Glasgow for New York carry- 
ing a cargo of English wool and Scotch whisky and five times 
as many passengers as normal usually she carried only six. 
Among the twenty-nine now aboard were ten college girls 
from Texas and the mid- West friends of Rowena Simpson 
and Genevieve Morrow, but who had not been able to obtain 
berths on the Athenia; most of the rest were members of the 
American delegation to the International Genetics Conference 
at Edinburgh which had just been abandoned. 

The City of Flint, as a prospective neutral, had illuminated 
each side of her hull, upon which the United States flag had 
been painted. The insignia had also been painted on top of 
the wheelhouse, and a small spotlight picked out the Stars 
and Stripes fluttering from her stern. 

In London, four hours earlier that evening, a crowded 
House of Commons had gathered to hear a statement by 
the Prime Minister, Mr. Neville Chamberlain. 

During the afternoon, Mr. Winston Churchill had seen the 
Prime Minister privately; Mr. Chamberlain had put forward 
his proposals for forming a War Cabinet should Herr Hitler 
reject the Government's ultimatum. 

At a quarter to four in the morning, a quartermaster knocked 
on Third Officer Porteous' door, shouting "one bell" and 
bringing tea and toast. Porteous rose and went on the bridge 
to relieve Emmery. Chief Officer Copland was already there. 
Both had a look at the log, and were given the course. 
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At dawn the captain himself came on the bridge. Captain 
Cook had never accustomed himself to turning in, in the 
proper sense of the word, when within the narrow waters of 
the Irish Sea; the course had to be altered so many times. Often 
he hardly bothered to take off his clothes, simply lying down 
on the settee in his quarters. He was still on the bridge when 
the vessel came in sight of the Bar Light where the Mersey 
pilot was picked up. Shortly afterwards Copland and Porteous 
left him there, a tall, gruff-spoken Scot who liked to conceal 
his good nature. 

The Athenia entered the wide muddy estuary of the Mer- 
sey, marked with its channels of buoys, on the last of the 
ebb tide that morning. Captain Cook had decided not to take 
her right into the landing stage, but to anchor her in mid- 
stream to facilitate a quick turn-round. The tender Skirmisher 
could come alongside and load passengers and baggage. 

For Chief Officer Copland, this decision was just a shade 
troublesome; it would have been easier and tidier to load 
baggage from the landing stage. Now it would clutter his 
immaculate decks. Bo'sun Harvey would have his hands full 
clearing the baggage below. 

Shortly after seven o'clock the Athenia dropped anchor in 
the shadow of the tall red towers of the Royal Liver Building. 
It was a misty morning with the sun trying to fight its way 
through. 

About 11 o'clock Captain Cook went ashore. His purpose 
was to interview Naval Control, whose headquarters were in 
the Liver Building. 

His departure was carefully noted by passengers sensitive 
to every shift in the wind. A new rumour suddenly swept the 
lounges and the bars that he had gone ashore to demand a 
destroyer escort. 

Attention was diverted, however, when the Skirmisher came 
bumping alongside with its first load of Liverpool baggage. 

Then passengers were provided with something fresh on 
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which to exercise their tongues and imaginations. A great 
flight of balloons rose above Liverpool, fragile-looking silver 
sausages with ears. 

Mildred Finley said to her husband Tom: "I wonder how 
much good they really will be if the planes come?" 

A man next to her broke in to explain that it would be the 
job of the British to drive the enemy aircraft so low that 
they would become entangled in the wires. 

But for most Americans these were academic matters. What 
did interest them was that the balloons were the first genuine 
signs of war, apart from the black-out aboard the Athenia, 
which they had yet seen. That made them pre-eminent sub- 
jects for their cameras wonderful pictures to show when they 
got back home. 

Chief Officer Copland vaguely sensed that hundreds of snap- 
shots of British defence precautions on display across America 
was against Britain's best interests, so he asked passengers to 
stop taking pictures. He did not try to forbid them, but left 
them feeling they were infringing security regulations in some 
way. 

It was 1.30 p.m. before the crowd on the landing stage, 
numbering almost 500 people (in all 546 people boarded the 
Athenia at Liverpool) came alongside. The delay had been 
caused by the late arrival of a special train from London 
bringing more European refugees. In fact, they had arrived 
just as the Skirmisher decided to cast off; the gangway had 
to be replaced for them. 

Third Officer Porteous stood on the officers' deck just aft 
the bridge, "taking the air" and watching the passengers come 
aboard. Most of the refugees were women, but there were a 
few men among them, mainly elderly males bearded like 
patriarchs. 

The sight of the children moved Able Seaman Dillon; they 
were so small, so shabby, so frightened, he thought. Their 
tiny faces gazed up at the Athenia, pinched and white. 
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Among the 101 Americans who came stumbling up the 
gangway was Charles Wharton Stork, making a second attempt 
to get out of Europe. A week ago he had been among another 
group aboard another tender which had sailed out into 
Southampton Harbour to meet the Hansa, a German liner 
bound for the United States. 

In the Solent that bright, sunny, graceful day he had seen 
his first British battle-cruisers, destroyers in attendance. The 
tender had cruised about for some time looking for the Hansa, 
but had failed to find it Towards evening it had returned to 
Southampton, where an announcement was made that the 
Hansa had been recalled to Hamburg. Stork thought: "That 
looks well, not so good." 

He had returned to London, and had lucidly secured a 
berth on the Athenia. To kill the "unwelcome week** that 
stretched ahead of him, he had then gone down to Sussex, 
where he had climbed the Downs, viewed the towers of Lewes 
Castle, walked the springy turf with its "blue, scabious, 
orange trefoil" and gazed at the "turquoise Channel." And 
then a "zooming airplane hurtled silverly" above him, and 
he had shivered. 

Professor Damon Boynton of Cornell University boarded 
the Athenia with photographs and data based on three 
months' experimental work at the East Mailing Agricultural 
Research Station plus a battered miniature Leica, loaned to 
him by the University for taking special pictures. He had en- 
joyed his holiday-cum-work with British pomologists and soil 
scientists. He had been booked to return on the Queen Mary 
but she had been commandeered. Then the Scythia, to which 
his booking had been transferred, rnet with a mishap in Liver- 
pool Harbour. So here he was. 

Since early morning, thirty-four-year-old Barbara Bailey, 
daughter of a London solicitor, had been standing around the 
Liverpool dockside; first in the cold grey light, then in the 
warm, misty mellow light that succeeded it Her chin had sunk 
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down and her eyes, vacant and miserable, had gazed at but 
scarcely seen the scummy water of the Mersey. That morning, 
immediately after breakfast, she had written the following 
letter from the Adelphi Hotel: 

Darling, darling mother, 

It appears we shall sail at 1 o'clock today. 

I can't believe this dreadful war will come, even now. 

Yesterday was a constant stream of poor mothers re- 
turning crying from the station. . . . Lights were out at 
dark and the traffic quieter, but the people! They kept me 
awake until nearly 1 o'clock drunk but singing all the 
old songs. Poor devils! 

Perhaps I am wrong to leave you but I am just letting 
fate guide me. Yesterday I tried to get a gas mask but they 
wouldn't supply me. . . . It's all so strange but I'll be 
all right please don't worry about me it's you all I am 
so worried over please take care of each other. 

I'm terribly sorry for my lack of patience especially 
with Daddy. I am determined to come back well and 
helpful to you all. . . . 

And now, goodbye to you all and take care of your- 
selves, my darling family. All my love. 

So miserable indeed did she feel that she suddenly burst 
into tears. Then some people approached her and said: 
*Would you like to join us?" 

She accepted their invitation, glad of anything which would 
take her mind off her own problems. She was going out to 
Calgary to look after her brother's children. 

Mrs. Annie Butterley, a fifty-five-year-old Canadian school- 
teacher, was almost worn out as she stumbled up the gang- 
way. It had taken her almost eighteen hours to reach Liver- 
pool from her relatives' home in Hexham a nightmarish 
climax to her first holiday in Britain for thirteen years. 

Normally the journey from Hexham to Liverpool took four 
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hours. But on Friday, 1st September, 1939, she had waited 
three and a half hours before being able to catch a train to 
Carlisle. She found Carlisle station completely blacked-out and 
with no porters. There was even no one to tell her when the 
next train left for Liverpool. Finally the guard of a passing 
fish train bound for Wigan took pity on her and agreed to let 
her ride in his van. Along with a dozen soldiers, a pile of dead 
rabbits and several boxes of fish, she travelled to Wigan. She 
slept fitfully most of the way, her head resting on a fish box. 
Three young Toronto undergraduates, scions of well- 
connected families, David Jennings, John Woods and Tony 
Cassells, had travelled up from London that morning. The 
day before they had been caught up in the events of the crisis; 
they had joined the crowds outside No. 10 Downing Street 
and had gone on afterwards to Westminster Abbey for the 
service of Prayer for Peace. When they came out they had 
snapped pictures of the dramatic newspaper posters: 

GERMANY INVADES POLAND 

BRITAIN AND FRANCE COMPLETE MOBILISATION 
I WILL TEACH POLES A LESSON HITLER 

They had spent their last night in London walking the 
darkened, crowded streets. Then they had ended up at Simp- 
son's, where they had eaten the *most wonderful roast beef 
dinner" they had ever had. 

David and Barbara Cass Beggs, a young English couple, 
felt their hearts sink a little as they set foot on the Athenia 
it was clearly going to be anything but a comfortable voyage. 
Minor irritations were apparent from the outset David, for 
instance, found that all the deck-chairs had already been 
booked. 

With them was their three-year-old daughter Rosemary 
carrying her toys, a panda and a blue teddy-bear. Barbara 
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found that among other discomforts she and Rosemary were to 
share a cabin with another woman and child; David was to 
share one on the opposite side of the ship with three young 
men. Their only consolation was that at least they were to- 
gether in the same section of third-class, right aft. David, 
lecturer at the School of Technology, Oxford, was on his way 
to take up a one-year post at the University of Toronto. 

Senior bo'sun's mate Robert Young, instructed to assist in 
the gangway square as passengers boarded, handled some 
hand-luggage and nodded understandingly as people spoke to 
him and said they were glad to "get going at last." He noted 
that many of the men made straight for the bar. 

Professor Lawrence, anxious to assess the possibilities of 
trouble on the voyage, seized the chance to go up to the radio 
room and talk with one of the operators. He asked the R/O 
point-blank if he thought there was any chance of them be- 
ing caught by a sub once they were in the Atlantic. The R/O 
replied that he had been torpedoed twice in the first World 
War and had never come to much harm. 

Able Seaman Dillon and his friends in their quarters just off 
the working-alleyway on B deck discussed reports that subs 
had been sighted off the north Irish coast, directly in the 
Athenias path. The thought did not unduly alarm them, how- 
ever; they had guessed that U-boats would already be out, 
and felt certain they were only there to shadow the Home 
Fleet, most of whose main units were known to have been in 
Scapa Flow a few days earlier. 

Mrs. Butterley, reaching the top of the gangway, felt her 
spirits rise when she glimpsed the familiar faces of crew mem- 
bers she had got to know crossing from Canada early in 
August. Barbara Bailey, miserable enough to begin with, was 
further distressed by a lack of that impeccable order she had 
come to associate with ships ("the crew appeared to have only 
one idea in mind, and that was to get everybody aboard and get 
going") and the fact that the liner itself "looked like a coffin." 
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She found three women already in possession of her cabin 
when she went below. After exchanging civilities, she went to 
the dining-room to check on her meal card and table. She 
learned there would be three sittings for meals because the 
ship was crowded; and that she would be seated at the Chief 
Radio Officer's table, second sitting. Then she did an odd 
thing for her. She had crossed the Atlantic twice before but 
she had never bothered until now to lodge money or other 
valuables with the purser. Now some instinct, which she later 
regretted, made her go up and hand over three rings (plain 
gold, diamond solitaire and emerald) and about 100 in cash. 

Jocelyn Pick, a twenty-three-year-old Toronto insurance 
worker, felt deeply touched at the sight of the refugees. As 
they plodded aboard, carrying their bundles and their wicker- 
baskets, she tried to picture the kind of hardships they must 
have already undergone and the kind that would confront 
them on the other side of the Atlantic. 

She was sharing a six-berth cabin, formerly the quarters of 
the ship's orchestra, with five American college girls (friends 
of Rowena Simpson and Genevieve Morrow). 

When Judith Evelyn saw just how many women and chil- 
dren were aboard the ship, she offered up a silent prayer that 
there would be no war. She was travelling with her fiance, 
Andrew Allan, a Toronto radio announcer, and his father, the 
Reverend William Allan, also well known in the city for his 
broadcasts and sermons. 

Mrs. Rose Ralph of Toronto and her ten-year-old daughter 
Rosemary were allotted a third-class cabin aft. Rosemary re- 
newed acquaintance with two young men, Roy Barrington and 
Alec Lamont, whom she had met crossing from Canada. 

David Jennings and his friends found themselves accom- 
modated right forward on D deck, port side, in a small, 
though comfortable, cabin. Their fourth room-mate had only 
one arm, and introduced himself breezily as "Alfie Snow, the 
mad miner from Timmins." After they had lunched and fixed 
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their meal sitting, the young men returned to their cabin, 
climbed into their bunks and lay reading until 5 o'clock. 

Tom Finley chatted to an American who had just come 
aboard. The man was feeling rather pleased with himself he 
had just managed to get his car hoisted on board; until the 
last minute it had looked as if he would have to leave it 
behind. 

By now the afternoon was waning, and some passengers 
were beginning to fret at the delay. The latest information 
on the ship's grape-vine concerning the captain's demand for 
an escort was that he had refused point-blank to take the ship 
out without one. 

Shortly before 4 o'clock, however. Captain Cook returned to 
his ship, and if he had put forward any demands of such a 
nature he did not tell his officers about them. What he had 
brought back was a long list of amendments to his Admiralty 
books, and specific instructions as to the route he was to take 
to the St. Lawrence. Since 26th August all British merchant 
ships had been sailing on diversions from their normal routes. 
Usually the Athenia followed the Great Circle; now Naval 
Control instructed Captain Cook to steer a course 30 miles 
to the north (since 25th August all merchant ships had been 
sailing under the general direction of the Trade Division of 
the Admiralty). 

It was 4.30 p.m. by the clock on the Royal Liver Building 
when the Athenia finally slipped her anchor and began the 
hour-long run down the Mersey which made up the first leg of 
her 2,625-mile voyage. A gentle haze still covered the river, 
and a ferry boat plying between Wallasey, Birkenhead and 
Liverpool crossed her stern as she gathered way. Captain Cook 
was on the bridge, and with him was Porteous, who had the 
four to eight watch. Chief officer Copland had got Bo'sun 
Harvey, a stubby, balding little veteran whose career went 
back to the days of sailing ships, down to the job of clearing 
baggage from the decks and distributing it where it was 
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wanted or in any case out of the way. Yet because of the 
crowded conditions of the cabins, few people were able to 
get their trunks and suitcases inside and the corridors and 
alleyways remained jammed. 

As the Athenia slipped down the Mersey that pleasant after- 
noon, she carried a total of 1,102 passengers. Of these, 469 were 
Canadians, 311 Americans, 150-odd European refugees, and 
the rest British and Irish. Of the continentals, some 34 were 
of German nationality (a handful non- Jewish). 

The ship was satisfactorily equipped to deal with any 
emergency: she carried a total of 26 lifeboats (13 on either 
side), two of which were equipped with motors. Lifeboat 
capacity totalled 1,828 persons. In addition she carried 21 life- 
rafts of the Gradwell type, capable of accommodating 462 
people, and for final good measure she had 18 lif ebuoys and 
1,600 lifejackets. 

Her cargo amounted to 888 tons, of which 472 tons were 
simply bricks. Among the odd items were 50 pairs of curling 
stone, and a collection of schoolbooks for Toronto school- 
children. 

A cursory examination of the Athenia that day would have 
revealed conventional comfort rather than exciting innovation 
or streamlined luxury. The cabin dining-room, for instance, 
had a domed ceiling, supported by columns of Scagliola mar- 
ble an attempt to reproduce the baroque of the Renaissance. 
The drawing-room styled itself on the eighteenth century, 
boasting elliptical arches and tall pillars, while the 40-foot 
cabin lounge favoured the early Georgians, the light thrusting 
down from a wrought-iron dome on to old-ivory walls. 

The Athenia had a reputation for comfort and inf orrnality. 
Her route across the Atlantic was scarcely that of the mil- 
lionaires; her passengers were rarely celebrities. But crew and 
passengers alike generally cruised in an atmosphere of easy 
friendliness, and the lack of starchiness aboard appealed to all 
people who liked a "family type" of ship. 
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Out in the Atlantic now, ahead of the Athenia in the race 
to cross the Atlantic while there was yet time, sped the U.S. 
liner Manhattan, her passenger list studded with the names 
of prominent persons such as U.S. Postmaster-General James A. 
Farley, Norma Shearer, Grace Moore and Elsa Maxwell; also 
in the Atlantic was the French liner Champlain, carrying Helen 
Hayes, Madeleine Carroll, Ruth Draper, John Barbirolli and 
Wilfred Pelletier, conductor of the Metropolitan Opera. 

They, however, were fated to see the tall towers of their 
destination. 

Before the Athenia had even got as far as the Bar Light, 
passengers who had boarded at Liverpool were put through 
boat-drill. The new arrivals were in high spirits, and Miss 
Alta Magoon, a pretty brunette who worked for an Alberta 
radio station, noticed that few of them were inclined to treat 
the drill seriously. Some wanted to skip it entirely; others 
joked about it. 

Rowena Simpson and Genevieve Morrow spent the best 
part of the afternoon and early evening out on deck, sunning 
themselves. With them were Betsy Brown, Anne Baker and 
Adele Headley. The girls played cards for a while, then, tir- 
ing of the game, got to work on their Customs declarations. 
Rowena had bought linens, Jensen silver, Meissen china, and 
a petit-point Hungarian bag; she had also picked up a string 
of pearls in Paris. She was wearing the pearls, which in the 
event was just as well. 

Bo'sun Harvey and his senior mate, Robert Young, a tall, 
square-jawed Glaswegian, began blacking-out the ship as 
soon as the Bar Light had been passed. Curtains and canvas 
of every description was pressed into service to cover doors 
and windows and prevent chinks of light escaping. In addition 
all except emergency doors to the decks were locked, so that 
there would be less likelihood of a stray light. 

Conditions in third class were hardly comfortable, espe- 
cially in the converted smoking-room. Mrs. Maranov, troubled 
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enough by her pregnancy, found the air so nauseous that she 
preferred to spend all her time on deck or in the cabin of a 
friend she had run across aboard. She arranged to sit on deck 
with her friend's eleven-month-old baby while the mother 
went down to first dinner sitting. 

From the beginning the Jewish refugees kept to them- 
selves. Some were so poor that they were seen padding 
around the decks in their bare feet; they were true emigrants 
in the great Atlantic tradition. 

At dinner Barbara Bailey told Chief Radio Operator D, Don 
that she thought the Athenia was far too crowded. 

Don laughed. "Don't worry," he said. 'ThereTl be a lifebelt 
for you." 

It was just after dinner that Mrs. Rose Griffin of Toronto 
slipped on the stairs leading from the dining-room to D deck. 
She stumbled down several steps and landed heavily on her 
face. She lay in a heap, unconscious. Chief Officer Copland 
helped to carry her to surgery; kter she was lifted to the 
female hospital ward situated at the end of the alleyway on 
B deck. 

Dr. Albert Sharman, a well-known Glasgow doctor who had 
signed on for the round trip (he made a similar trip every 
autumn, for a holiday), examined Mrs. Griffin and found she 
had broken her nose and suffered other severe facial damage. 
Nurse A. D. ("Nannie") Weir was put in attendance. Mrs. 
Griffin did not regain consciousness. 

First navigational point for the Athenia was The Chickens, a 
lighthouse at the southern tip of the Isle of Man, roughly 
sixty-two sea miles from Liverpool. Darkness had fallen over 
the choppy waters by the time she reached it, and the stewards 
had begun to clear away the dinner dishes. 

Well fed and comfortable, no longer depressed by the black- 
out now that the lights were blazing, passengers settled down 
to a pleasant shipboard evening. Some began to play cards; 
others started an impromptu dance and singing, still others 
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preferred to sit quietly and sip the drinks brought to them 
from the service bar. Outside, heavy squalls of rain moving up 
the Irish Sea caught the liner, and the swell of the sea in- 
creased. 

Barbara Bailey, who came from a card-playing family, chose 
to join three women in a game of bridge. She found that it 
helped to take her mind off her troubles; especially to forget 
the pain in her leg. *; 

This leg had been troubling her for some time now. Some 
doctors had told her that the condition was due to nerves; 
others attributed it to gout. Whichever it was, it was certainly 
giving her trouble now. Still, as the evening progressed, .she 
was able to get on with the game and for the moment forget 
about it along with her other worries. 

On deck, bo'sun's senior mate Robert Young listened to the 
dance music coming from the lounge. 

Inside, Mrs. Martin was among those dancing. She knew 
there might be trouble ahead but tonight was a night for 
forgetting everything and enjoying oneself. Tomorrow could 
take care of itself. 

In tourist, Mrs. Jamieson joined in a song-fest. Later she 
talked to a young English girl who was crossing to Canada to 
get married, and whose only worry was how she was going to 
get her gifts through the Customs. That reminded Mrs. Jamie- 
son she had not been home for over fifteen years, and she had 
been showered with presents. 

Life and soul of the party in tourist was Gustave Anderson, 
a stocky, blond but balding Illinois travel agent. Officers 
and crew of the Athenia knew him fairly well, as he had been 
travelling across in her for fifteen years. Each summer he took 
parties of tourists to Europe. On the side he was something of 
an entertainer and a joker. He had one or two passengers rush- 
ing out to "see the sea-plane (plain)." 

In the tourist smoking-room, Professor Lawrence chatted 
with the Finleys and a businessman from Cleveland. The 
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topic rarely veered from the ultimatum to Germany. To- 
morrow, unless a miracle intervened, Britain would be at war 
with Germany. 

One woman became quite hysterical about U-Boats. She 
declared there were "submarines all around us." But she was 
pooh-poohed immediately even by those who thought she 
might not be wrong. 

A bearded young Englishman emigrating to Canada caused 
a number of hackles to rise by insisting that if war did come 
with Germany, it was Britain's fault she was provoking 
Hitler. 

It was midnight before the discussion broke up. Mildred 
knew that she was not going to sleep well, anyway. Not that 
she felt conscious of any personal danger; but she did feel 
uneasy about the march of wider events. 

Porteous had handed over his watch on the bridge to Sec- 
ond Officer K. G. Crockett as the Athenia passed The Chickens. 
They had chatted for a while about the ultimatum, and both 
had decided there was no chance now of avoiding a war. 
Neither thought there was much likelihood of anything hap- 
pening on this particular trip, although they knew that most 
of the passengers were scared. After chatting for a while 
Porteous left the bridge, went down to the wardroom, had 
a drink and went to his cabin to finish a travel book he was 
reading travel was Ms favourite subject At 9.30 he fell 
asleep. 

After setting course when they had cleared The Chickens, 
Captain Cook retired to his cabin, where he elected to remain 
for the rest of the evening. He decided to take his dinner there 
and afterwards called up Chief Officer Copland. Together 
they went through the list of amendments to the Admiralty 
books and the fresh instructions he had received from Naval 
Control at Liverpool. These specified what action he should 
take once war was declared, and went on to detail in what 
circumstances he should zig-zag, what his new code of signals 
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would be and similar matters. 

When he left the captain's quarters about 9.30, Chief Officer 
Copland began a tour of the ship his usual nightly task to 
check that all was well. Tonight the tour was doubly impor- 
tant; he had to make certain that the black-out was in proper 
order. 

All the familiar sounds of a ship at night were there as he 
walked alone; the mysterious creaks and sounds of stresses, the 
splashing of the sea at the bows, the wind sighing among the 
masts and rigging. 

And yet tonight there was something different. Perhaps the 
decks had never been quite so empty; perhaps they had never 
been quite so dark. Never, certainly, had the familiar sea held 
such possible menace, 

Yet one more routine task remained to be done before he 
could turn in. He scribbled a chit to the purser instructing him 
to change the clocks. Half the ship's clocks, those used by the 
crew, should be changed at 10 o'clock, the other half, for pas- 
sengers, at 2 a.m. 

At about 10 o'clock, he turned in. 

The darkened Athenia raced on through the night, her 
speed never slackening below 15 knots. 



FOUR 



D 



AWN in the western Atlan- 
tic on Sunday, September 3rd, 1939, broke cloudy and chilly. 

The Athenia had sailed well out into the open Atlantic by 
now, and was rolling. Inishtrahull, little less than a rock off the 
north-western comer of Ireland, and the last land the Athenia 
would sight, had been slipped astern at 3.40 a.m. 

Mildred Finley was already beginning to feel the effects of 
the roll. So was Tony Cassells. So was Mrs. Clark's daughter 
Cathie. Stewardess Mary MacLeod, who was in charge of 
twenty-one cabins and the starboard gangway square on B 
deck, started waking people up from 7 a.m. and found that 
most of them just wanted to be left alone. Later in the morning 
both David and Barbara Cass Beggs also began to feel the 
swell. All over the ship the bad sailors were feeling sorry for 
themselves, especially when the cross-currents of the Devil's 
Hole, that great Atlantic abyss off Ireland, caught the Athenia 
in their grip. 

Third Officer Porteous took the sun in his sextant shortly 
after it rose above the horizon. Having worked out the ship's 
position, he entered it in the log. He felt bright and optimistic 
this morning; by nightfall, he reckoned, they would be well 
clear of the sub zone and all would be well war or no war. 

Captain Cook was up on the bridge early, but breakfasted 
in his cabin. Outwardly he was showing every trace of confi- 
dence and absence of worry, but inwardly he was on edge. 
They were into the dangerous waters now, he knew. If war 
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were declared at 11 o'clock, there would be at least five hours 
of critical sailing by 3 p.m. they should be out of the danger 
zone. He hoped he would never again have to face the pros- 
pect of a longer five hours. 

Copland and Porteous, who had shared the four to eight 
watch, washed and shaved and joined First Officer John 
Emmery in the wardroom for breakfast. Emmery was a neat, 
dark-haired young bachelor engaged to a Canadian girl he 
had met on board one trip. 

As they lingered over their bacon and eggs, the three officers 
discussed the prospects when they got to Montreal. They 
agreed that this would almost certainly be the Athenians last 
trip as a passenger vessel for the duration. She would probably 
be converted into a hospital ship or an armed merchant cruiser. 

Stewardess Mary MacLeod was the first to notice the open 
porthole on B deck through which light must have been 
streaming during the night, despite the strict black-out. She 
went into one of the cabins just abaft of the port gangway 
square normally shared by four seamen but now turned over to 
passengers. A blaze of daylight struck her in the face, and at 
first she thought somebody had forgotten to paint the port- 
hole black. Then she realised that a passenger had opened it 
for fresh air. She reported the incident immediately to the 
bridge. A notice followed warning passengers in the strictest 
terms that no lights were to be shown after nightfall not even 
the glow of a cigarette. 

To many of the passengers, already congratulating them- 
selves on having cleared the trouble zone, this was a jolt. It re- 
minded them that they were far from being out of danger yet. 

The decks had begun to wake up by now. By the time 
David Jennings and John Woods ventured up, leaving their 
sick friend Tony Cassells below, the clouds were clearing and 
the sun filled the morning, although it still remained quite cool. 
However, once they got in the lee of the wind, they found it 
pleasantly warm. 
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Mrs. Mary Clark, Barbara Bailey and Mrs Martin were 
among those who felt well enough to attend Church service. 
Mrs. Ralph, however, was content to sit on the deck below 
and listen to the people singing "Eternal Father, strong to 
Save" and "O God, our Help in Ages Past." 

Rowena Simpson and her friends skipped church service, but 
joined in yet another lifeboat drill that took place afterwards. 

Jocelyn Pick lay in her cabin and counted the number of 
lifebelts piled on top of the closet. She wondered whether 
there would be a lifebelt for everybody aboard if the need 
arose. 

When church service had finished, Mrs. Martin threaded 
her way through the third-class passengers squatting on the 
hatches aft and went to sick bay. She had just developed a 
cold. Dr. Sharman gave her a few pills and told her to go to 
bed. She took his advice, but after a while found that she 
could not stay there. Somehow she felt uneasy lying alone in 
an empty cabin, and after an hour, she got up and went on 
deck. 

Mrs. Ralph continued to sit by herself. At the dining-table 
she had made friends with a Mrs. Sayers, who had a berth in 
the converted smoking-room and was so uncomfortable that 
she could not sleep. Mrs. Ralph had just made up her mind to 
ask her cabin companion if Mrs. Sayers could have the empty 
upper berth in their cabin, when she saw Mrs. Barrington, 
mother of young Roy, approaching. 

Mrs. Barrington was in tears. 

"Why, what is it?" asked Mrs. Ralph, suddenly alarmed. 

"Haven't you heard?" replied Mrs. Barrington. "Mr. Cham- 
berlain has just declared war." 

And tears continued to run down her cheeks. 

A few minutes after 11 a.m., news of the declaration of war 
had been picked up from Valentia radio by Second Radio 
Officer Donald McRae. 
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On the bridge a bell immediately rang; a few moments 
afterwards a sealed brown envelope was handed to the captain 
by the bridge messenger. Captain Cook retired to his cabin to 
open it. Then he summoned Chief Officer Copland and Chief 
Purser Wotherspoon, As the men walked in, prepared for the 
worst, they saw that Captain Cook's face was tight and grim. 

"Sit down, please/* he said, and they did so. 

*Well, war's been declared," said Cook. "I want all boats 
readied immediately, and all fire apparatus prepared. Check 
the watertight doors, too." He paused. "The important thing, 
of course, is not to alarm passengers. Try to avoid discussing 
the matter with them; but if you have to, be reassuring. Make 
certain they understand that our preparations are purely pre- 
cautionary." 

The problem was how best to break the news to the pas- 
sengers. Finally it was decided that the Chief Officer and the 
Chief Purser should draw up a notice to be pinned outside the 
purser's office. In just under ten minutes, the meeting broke up. 

Bo'sun Harvey immediately routed out his mate, Robert 
Young, and gave him instructions. 

"All hands on deck," roared Young along B deck alleyway. 
"Get all boats ready for emergency they're expecting trouble.* 

The operation of preparing the lifeboats included uncover- 
ing the canvas from the boats and the main falls connecting 
them to the davits; stretching the painters and securing them 
that is to say, running out the long ropes attached to the bows 
of each boat and tying them to the sides of the ship so that 
when launched they would not drift away. Then provisions 
were put into each lifeboat and a check made that she had 
flares. Finally the plugs were put in normally they are left 
out so that water would drain away. 

By 1 p.m., all twenty-six lifeboats were ready for launch- 
ing and two had been swung out in case of an abrupt 
emergency. 
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In silence passengers crowded round the notice board, and 
then either broke up into small reassuring groups or else 
walked away, a little dazed and upset 

Alta Magoon was conscious only of the sudden cessation of 
laughter and gaiety among the young people around her. 

Professor Damon Boynton felt a sense of relief now at least 
they all knew where they were. 

Rowena Simpson felt butterflies gather in her stomach so 
did her friends. Yet they told each other there was really 
nothing to get worried about; the truth was that deep down, 
none of them could imagine anything happening to them. 

Mildred and Tom Finley argued that everything roust turn 
out all right. Here they were, a day out at sea (at noon the 
Athenia was 296 miles from Liverpool), bound for a neutral 
port (Canada did not declare war for five more days) and 
they had sailed before the declaration of war. Surely they 
would not be attacked. 

Lovely Judith Evelyn stood with her fiance Andrew Allan, 
and watched the lifeboats being made ready. On awakening 
that morning, she had been conscious of a dull, oppressive 
sense of disaster. Now, as she watched the canvas covers being 
stripped and neatly folded and stowed in each lifeboat, she 
felt lie surge of a strong presentiment. 

She was certain, whatever anybody said, that those boats 
would have to be used. 

In Berlin, British Ambassador Sir Nevfle Henderson called 
upon Reich Foreign Minister Joachim von Ribbentrop. The 
time: 9 a.m. His purpose: To hand over a British Government 
note demanding a satisfactory answer by 11 a.m. otherwise 
Britain would consider herself at war. 

Ribbentrop intimated that Germany would reject the Note. 
Henderson said he would call back for his answer at 11.30 
(Berlin time). 
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On Ms return, the Ambassador was kept waiting for four 
minutes. Ribbentrop was still across in the nearby Reichs- 
chancellery with Hitler, drafting Germany's reply. 

It took four minutes more to complete the business. This 
was taken up with the reading of a lengthy memorandum 
by Ribbentrop which began: "The German Reich Govern- 
ment and German people decline to receive and accept even 
less to fulfil, any ultimative demands of the British Govern- 
ment." 

Thereupon Sir Nevile said his adieux and left. 

In London, Members of Parliament arrived at Westminster 
carrying gas masks. 

At 11.08 precisely, Robert Dunbar, forty-nine-year-old head 
of the Foreign Office Treaty Department, left the Foreign 
Office by the back door with Britain's Declaration of War. He 
taxied to the German Embassy. It was a brilliant morning and 
London looked serene in the autumn light. 

At 11.15 the Prime Minister began his broadcast. As he 
reached the words "Now here is an announcement about 
food," he stopped. There was a long silence, then the shuffling 
of papers. Then a low whisper, then the sounds of the Na- 
tional Anthem. 

The first air-raid siren of the war sounded over London. 

Immediately, above Westminster, rose forty balloons. 

Police stopped traffic and herded people into the nearest 
shelters. In the parks, people made a dash for the trenches. 

A false alarm. 

That afternoon, amid cheering crowds, Winston Churchill 
returned to the Admiralty. In the office which he had left 
twenty-five years earlier following the fiasco over the Darda- 
nelles, he found the same map case which he had fixed then 
and the same chart of the North Sea. The Board of Admiralty 
sent a joyful signal to the Fleet: "Winston is back.'* 

In Glasgow the declaration of war was heard to the accom- 
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pardment of thunder. As Mr. Chamberlain finished speaking, a 
flash of lightning rent the sky. 

In Wilhelmshaven, in a barracks on the outside of the 
town, Commodore Doenitz was interrupted during a staff con- 
ference. A messenger handed him a teleprinted note marked 
"Immediate." It contained an intercepted signal sent to all 
British warships and merchant ships, consisting of two words: 
"Total Germany." Doenitz sprang to his feet and began to pace 
the room. Then he went into his study and for half an hour 
stayed alone while staff officers drafted the necessary signals 
to U-Boat commanders. When he came out, he listened to a 
recital of the steps already taken and approved of them. Be- 
hind him on a chart of the Atlantic, an officer began pinning 
up the positions of U-Boats . . . 

In Poland, the Poles pierced the dykes of the River Vistula 
and flooded the lower Vistula valley near Danzig. 

In the Atlantic, the main body of the Home Fleet, under 
Admiral of the Fleet Sir Charles Forbes, was at sea some 400 
miles west of the Hebrides. Units included the battleships 
Nelson, Rodney and Repulse and the carrier Ark RoyaL A 
sweep was made in search of the German liner Bremen, 
known to be on passage home from New York. 

Third Officer Porteous relieved Emmery on the bridge for 
lunch his own watch would commence at 4 p.m. Porteous 
was fairly sure they were safe now, but the captain had 
warned him to "keep a watch for subs," so he kept his eyes 
skinned. 

Once again Captain Cook dodged awkward questions by 
eating in his cabin; he was not in a state to enjoy small-talk or 
to discuss the possibilities of danger with passengers. He felt 
keenly his "awful predicament with all this crowd on board," 
and knew that if his face betrayed his feelings it could start a 
panic. 

From 11 o'clock onwards, the radio room had been picking 
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up Admiralty messages In clear language, giving instructions 
to merchant ships at sea. Most of these related to diversionary 
moves. 

Captain Cook, however, had an idea that the Athenia might 
still be recalled and a convoy organised. With this in mind he 
asked Chief Radio Operator Don to take over extra duty from 
1 p.m., sharing Third Radio Officer Ramsay's watch. Ramsay 
was a young first-tripper with limited experience; the captain 
felt it would be better to have an old hand on the job as well. 

In the crew mess they were arguing about which was the 
better place to be in a war on land or sea. Bo'sun's mate 
Young was talking about his experiences in the first World 
War when as a boy of 17, he had been torpedoed. He was in- 
terrupted by big Harry Logie, the ship's joiner: 

"I was in the trenches in the last war that was a lot 
worse," said Logic. 

"In the trenches, you could run,** pointed out Young. 

"I'd rather be aboard a ship any day than in the trenches," 
insisted Logic. 

Mrs, Martin, unable to bear the loneliness of her cabin, came 
on deck, still feeling indisposed, and was startled at the sight 
of the crew about or so it seemed to launch the lifeboats. 

"Don't worry, lady," a sailor cheerily assured her. "Another 
day, and youTl be quite safe." 

Lunch was so sparsely attended that there only three people 
at Alta Magoon's table instead of the usual six. Although un- 
affected by the swell, Miss Magoon was unable to eat. She 
felt that disaster was close and it translated itself into physi- 
cal terms as a pit of hollowness in her stomach. Normally 
gregarious, she did not want to talk to people or even try to 
make friends. She was almost glad the dining-room was so 
empty. Silently she said a prayer. 

Barbara and David Cass Beggs were both too ill to eat. 
Little Rosemary, however, was not affected by the roll, and 
was taken down to lunch by an American lady. 
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Mrs. Butterley lay in her bunk and nibbled a few slices of 

dry toast. 

Lunch and the first shock of the news over, life aboard the 
Athenia began to settle down again. Whatever their apprehen- 
sions, there was little that people could do except make the 
best of things. 

By now the afternoon had tamed quite beautiful, chilly only 
in those parts of the ship exposed to the wind. The swell re- 
mained moderate, and to passengers sitting on deck the sea 
looked calm and peaceful; it was difficult to conceive that dan- 
ger might possibly lurk in it. 

Those who desired activity began to play deck games 
shuffleboard, quoits, deck tennis. Children raced among the 
prams and playpens or made up their own games. Looking 
around, Mildred Finley suddenly realised just how few men 
there were aboard. 

Despite her sea-sickness, Barbara Cass Beggs spent quite an 
enjoyable afternoon. After lunch Rosemary came down and 
stayed with her and kissed her to "make me feel all better." 
Later they told stories to each other and Rosemary listened to 
nursery rhymes. 

Mrs. Clark spent the afternoon in her cabin with little 
Cathie. Mrs. Ralph managed to get out on deck once or twice 
for fresh air, but she, too, spent tibe best part of the afternoon 
comforting her sick child. 

David Jennings and John Woods discovered an excellent 
way of putting in the time. Three pretty young Delta Gammas 
from the University of Michigan, Joan Outhwaite of Ver- 
mont, Alberta Wood of Louisville, Kentucky, and Barbara 
Bradfield of Grand Rapids, Michigan, were persuaded to join 
them while they sunned themselves on the forward hatches. 

Mrs. Jamieson sat in a deck chair watching Billy play with 
other boys. Unfortunately the women next to her were trouble- 
some, and one had become slightly hysterical. Tm sure some- 
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thing's going to happen," she kept saying, and her fears, con- 
stantly repeated, began to affect the others. Mrs. Jamieson, 
remembering that she must keep a cool head if only for Billy's 
sake, decided she would be better away from them. So she got 
up and went for a walk round the deck. 

At 4 p.m. precisely young Ramsay went off watch in the 
radio room. He left the Chief by himself, photographs of his 
wife and children propped on the desk in front of him. 

Barbara Bailey watched people playing deck games. Her leg 
was giving her trouble, and continued to ache throughout the 
afternoon. She talked for a while to Ruth Strauss, a very pretty 
eighteen-year-old German refugee, and to Dr. Egan Lustig, 
separated from his wife in third-class. A little later she got into 
conversation with another German woman. 

The German woman was aggressive. She began to boast of 
what the German air force was going to do to England. "Our 
men will find Croydon and bomb it," she said. 

"When our men get to Berlin " began Barbara Bailey. 

'TouTl never bomb Berlin," snapped the German, and so put 
an end to that conversation. 

Normally staff off-duty went to their bunks and slept, but 
today stewards and stewardesses hung around the alleyways 
talking about the war and listening to the experiences of those 
who had been in the last one. From 4 o'clock onward Stew- 
ardess MacLeod began taking teas out to passengers sitting on 
deck and to those lying down who felt well enough to eat 
toast. The only unoccupied place she could find to take her 
own cup of tea was the bathroom. 

Jocelyn Pick was stretched in a deck-chair, enjoying the 
sun and thinking of the man she was going to marry. The 
trouble was that it would be a long time before George 
Fellowes could support a wife. 

Mrs. Maranov chatted with a nurse who was returning to 
Canada to enlist in the army. Once she interrupted to grip 
the nurse's arm and point suddenly out to sea. There was an 
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object glinting out there on the water, for a moment they both 
were silent and felt a little frightened. Then the nurse laughed. 
"It must be one of Mother Carey's Chickens," she said and 
explained that this was a bird which usually flew far out to sea. 
What they had seen, she suggested, was the sun glinting off its 
breast. 

The sun was dropping now, and the shadows of the masts 
and the spars and the lifeboats were growing longer and more 
grotesque. An almost perfect day was drawing towards its 
close. 

Women passengers, still in their light cotton dresses, and 
a little red in the face and arms from the sun and sea, rose 
from their deck-chairs to prepare themselves for dinner. 

Rowena Simpson sauntered down to change, Barbara Bailey 
decided she would take a bath. Mrs. Maranov thought she 
would go down and help her friend prepare the baby for bed. 

Shortly after 6 o'clock, Third Officer Porteous was relieved 
on the bridge by Chief Officer Copland, and went for a stroll 
round the decks before going to dinner. He felt pleased with 
himself and with Me. He was single, he was young, he was 
healthy and he had no one in the world to worry about. He 
could face anything that was coming with complete equa- 
nimity. 

David and Barbara Cass Beggs after being sick all day 
thought they would try and eat a little, so they went down to 
first sitting. They found that they were still off their food, but 
forced themselves to peck at one or two of the choicer morsels* 
They were back in their cabins before 7 o'clock. 

Mrs. Mary Clark ate a good dinner, and when she had 
finished she took some rolls to her cabin, hoping she could coax 
Cathie to eat The child nibbled at the rolls as Mrs. Clark lay 
on the bunk beside her. Idly, Cathie played with the purse 
which was attached by a silver chain and handle to her 
mother's arm. 
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Sea-sickness was beginning to overtake Professor Boynton. 
He could scarcely do more than toy with his food, so he rose 
early from the table and went to his bunk. 

The Finleys had for table companions Tom and Margaret 
Holland of New York. They discovered a friendly community 
of interests, and arranged to meet on the Tourist deck after 
dinner. 

The three Delta Gammas deserted David Jennings and 
John Woods about 6 p.m. in order to change for dinner. The 
young men stayed on a while, then hoisted themselves from 
the hatch covers and drifted down to their cabin. They took 
their time about it, for they were not due to eat until third 
sitting. In the cabin they found Tony Cassells propped up with 
a book and very much better. David himself picked up a book, 
lay down on the bunk and made an attempt to read, but John 
Woods was in a bantering mood and kept constantly inter- 
rupting. All three felt more relaxed than at any time since the 
beginning of the voyage, believing they were now out of the 
danger zone and facing a clear run home. 

Able Seaman Harry Dillon walked the foredeck, breathing 
the clean air and enjoying the quiet balm of the evening. After 
a while he went down to the messroom. There was a keen 
argument about football in progress, and as a Glasgow Rangers 
supporter he was soon in the thick of it. 

Stewardess MacLeod, who had been up since 7 a.m. and 
was now beginning to feel tired, was having a little trouble 
with an old lady from Aberdeen. Although not sea-sick, she 
had stayed in bed all day and now wanted her dinner brought 
to her cabin. Stewardess MacLeod hoped to escape the chore 
if possible, and did her best to coax the old lady to go to the 
dining-room. 

"You'd be better to get up," she pointed out. 'This is where 
ships used to get torpedoed in the last war." 

But the old lady was adamant. Torpedoes or not, she 
wanted her dinner brought to her. Stewardess MacLeod had 
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to fetch her chicken and ice-cream. 

Stewardess Rogerson was going to her cabin to iron her 
uniform for the next day when she ran into the Chief Stew- 
ardess, Miss English, in the gangway square on B deck. 

"Well, Rodgie, have you left all your affairs in order?" 
chafed Miss English. 

"No; why?" said Miss Rogerson. 

"You should, you know. You never can tell." 

Smiling, Stewardess Bogerson continued to her quarters on 
C deck and got out her ironing board. She left her cabin door 
slightly ajar on its hook. 

Barbara Bailey undressed for her bath, but every time she 
tried the door she found the bathroom locked. The gong went 
for second sitting, so she had to forego the bath. For dinner she 
put on a mauve-red brocaded afternoon dress. 

Assistant Purser Andrew Taylor closed the Purser's Office 
at 7 p.m. precisely, and joined Chief Electrician Bennett for 
their customary evening drink in the cabin bar. They had a 
half *un of whisky each, followed by a pint of beer. Then they 
sauntered out on deck to finish their cigarettes. 

"Nice evening, isn't it?" said Assistant Purser Taylor as they 
leaned on the rail. 

They gazed at the golden sky and the gently swelling sea. 
They exchanged a few words and let their cigarettes bum 
away, after which they threw the stubs into the sea and went 
in. Taylor went down to his cabin on B deck, which was sep- 
arated from No, 5 hatchway by bulkheads and an alleyway. He 
took off his coat and ran the water into the hand basin. 

Mrs. Maranov helped her friend put the baby to bed, then 
decided to go up to dinner. She did not feel like going back to 
her crowded dormitory to change, and went to dinner in her 
slacks. She sat down next to the door leading to the decks be- 
low. Between her and the door to the upper decks was the 
enclosed stairwell shaped like a U. 

Bo'sun Harvey was just finishing his tour of the ship, check- 
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ing that portholes, doors and windows were properly blacked 
out. It was 7.20. The job done, he went down to the messroom 
on B deck for a cup of tea. Here he found his mate Robert 
Young and Able Seaman Dillon. 

Chief Officer Copland was finishing his tour of the ship in 
the Bo'sun's wake, checking for himself on the black-out. He 
entered the dining-room and sat down at his table on the port 
side. Lights were blazing brightly in the saloon, heightening 
the effect of the shutters over the windows. The clink of plates 
and wineglasses made pleasant harmony, and the women were 
looking gay and attractive, many of them in evening dress. 

Captain Cook's appearance for the first time was taken to 
be a good omen by most diners. His demeanour was calm and 
relaxed, and he appeared to be in excellent spirits as he took 
his seat at table. His principal guests were Sir Richard and 
Lady Lake. Sir Richard, almost eighty years of age, was a 
former Lieutenant-Governor of Saskatchewan; his wife was a 
large and genial woman. 

Stewardess MacLeod, having taken chicken and ice-cream 
to the old lady from Aberdeen, went down to C deck, where 
she sat down at one of the basketwork tables in the cross- 
alleyway. She took out her pen and began to write down a list 
of passengers under her care, so that she could remember their 
names. 

Professor Lawrence found himself right down at the bottom 
of the ship. He went down into No. 3 hold by way of one of 
the low walks, to check on a pair of skis he had bought in Nor- 
way. He had sent them to the Britannic and on her cancella- 
tion, had asked that they be reconsigned to the Athenia. Now 
he wanted to make sure they were actually aboard. 

The baggage-man said he believed they were, but if the 
Professor wished to make certain he could climb to the top 
of the pile of luggage and see for himself. Professor Law- 
rence, active and agile, accepted the invitation, and scrambled 
his way over the pile of trunks and suitcases. On top he found 
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the skis. He carried them down and handed them to the 
baggage-man, who said he would take special care of them. 

The Finleys joined the Hollands on the Tourist deck as 
arranged. The couples sauntered to the after end, where there 
was more shelter, and sat down, facing the stern. Immediately 
behind them was No. 6 hatch, and a few yards further back, 
No. 5. People were sitting or reclining on the hatches. Some 
women were knitting and a man was reading a newspaper. 
The Finleys and the Hollands sat admiring the sunset sky and 
assured each other, as they glanced at the uncovered lifeboats, 
that nothing was likely to happen now. 

Mrs. Ralph was sitting with little Rosemary on No. 5 hatch. 
She had eaten a solitary dinner, but half-way through Rose- 
mary had come in asking for an orange. Mrs. Ralph suggested 
she might feel better if she sat on deck for a while; the fresh 
air might help. Rosemary agreed, and when Mrs. Ralph had 
finished they went up together. Mrs. Ralph put a pillow on 
No. 5 hatch and got Rosemary to lie down; then she covered 
her with a blanket She sat down beside the child, and felt at 
peace and contented as she looked out over the gentle sea. 

Alta Magoon had just left her cabin to go to dinner. She 
had taken a few paces along the alleyway when she remem- 
bered that she had forgotten her matches, so she turned back. 
She re-entered the cabin, picked up the matches and made for 
the door. 

Jocelyn Pick, having finished dinner, went to the small 
reading lounge aft, where she sat down and opened a maga- 
zine. 

Donald Anderson, a sixty-year-old Toronto civic employee, 
halted in his walk round the deck and decided he would go 
down to the bar for a beer. 

His wife was in her cabin, sea-sick. 

Miss Florence Gradden lay in her bunk and nibbled at some 
apples and crackers the stewardess had just brought her. 
Across from her in the next bunk lay Mrs. Richardson of 
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Manitoba, who was also sick. 

Mrs. Margaret Bannister lay back in bed and relaxed. A 
stewardess had just come in to her cabin and taken three-year- 
old Elizabeth out by the hand for a walk. 

Mrs. C. F. Ball was chatting on the Tourist deck. 

Fifth Engineer Thomas Hastie, due to relieve Second En- 
gineer Jenkin for dinner, was climbing down the long steel 
ladder into the engine-room. He was with Junior Second Engi- 
neer William Russell. At the bottom of the ladder they parted, 
Russell staying behind in the engine-room, Engineer Hastie 
turning to the left and walking towards the pump-chamber, 
a small antechamber to the boiler-room where his duties lay. 
Behind him, in the great tunnels which housed the propeller 
shafts, a donkeyman and a greaser were working. 

Above them, on D deck, David and Barbara Cass Beggs, 
separated by the breadth of the ship, slept peacefully, Rose- 
mary curled in Barbara's arms. 

Barbara Bailey pushed away her empty plate after eating 
fresh salmon. 

Captain Cook raised his soup spoon to his mouth. 

Chief Officer Copland told his steward he would take 
chicken, and the man went off to get it for him. 

Charles Wharton Stork ordered a coupe Jacques, and then 
turned to speak to the lady on his right. 

Judith Evelyn and Andrew Allan pushed away the empty 
skins of their grapefruit. 

On deck, Mrs. Martin and her friend Mrs. Sadie McRoberts 
of Long Island listened to a group of children standing in a 
circle singing "Down Mexico Way.** 

On the bridge, Third Officer Porteous strolled to the star- 
board wing. Glancing aft, he could see the stern. It was just 
7.39 p.m. about half-way through twilight. 

Suddenly, from the crow's nest, Seaman M. MacKinnon gave 
a yell. 
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On the Promenade deck, Mrs. McMillan Wallace heard his 
shout and looked hastily out to sea. There, at a distance of 
about an eighth of a mile, she saw a white streak of foam 
breaking the water. 

Leaning over the rail of the third-class after-deck, Mrs. Hugh 
McDonald glimpsed "a white land of ripple on the water." For 
a fleeting moment she thought it was some kind of fish. 

Young Roy Barrington, standing with his mother on the 
Tourist deck, saw "a pipe" sticking up from the water. 

Mrs. Mary Dick of Massachusetts, heard a cabin boy yell 
"There's a sub. . . ." 

Seventeen-year-old Harry Bridge, sitting in a deck-chair on 
the Tourist deck, saw a great spout of water rise into the air, 
and even as he was knocked out of the chair he felt himself be- 
ing drenched. . . . 
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r N THE BRIDGE of U.30, 
Oberleutnant Fritz- Julius Lemp and his artillery officer, Leut- 
nant Hans Peter Hinsch, peered through the thin haze. 

The approaching ship undoubtedly looked like one of those 
armed merchant cruisers Commodore Doenitz had warned 
Lemp to look out for or she might be a troop carrier. Even 
at that extreme distance, Oberleutnant Lemp felt fairly con- 
fident she was an armed merchant cruiser. She was certainly 
of the same class. In any case, he would take a closer look, 
and prepare to follow through with an immediate attack if 
and when he was satisfied. 

The submarine's klaxon sounded for battle stations, and 
Lemp gave the order to dive. Rapidly tanks were blown, and 
U.30 sank beneath the sharpening waves. 

From his perch in the conning-tower, Lemp ordered: "Auf 
periscope." 

He bent down and stared into the eyepiece, his eyes grow- 
ing into great green orbs as the light from the water shone 
down the periscope. Below, in the control room, ratings 
watched their spirit levels and eased their wheels gently to 
keep the vessel trim. 

"Bearing?" demanded Lemp, and a tense rating read it off. 

Carefully Lemp examined the big ship, cutting through the 
water at fifteen knots. His own course was now southwesterly. 
This would bring him across the vessel's bows, and enable 
him to swing round in an arc for a frontal attack. 

64 
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Full of a suppressed excitement, Qberleutnant Lemp was 
probably not in the very best state of mind to exercise that 
judgment which distinguished his later career. Afterwards, 
when he faced his irate superiors in Berlin, he pleaded that he 
had been excited following the declaration of war but a few 
hours earlier. Here he was now, presented with an opportunity 
to strike a first blow for Germany; in his periscope sights what 
looked to him like an armed merchant cruiser. He could not 
be certain but this ship looked extraordinarily suspicious. 
Although dusk was on the water, she was showing no lights. 
Clearly she was hoping to avoid attention. 

He weighed the arguments for and against. Then he reached 
his decision. He would attack 

As the Athenia, her bows flinging off white curves of spray,, 
came within range of his high-magnification periscope, Lemp's 
fire-control instruments began clicking out the necessary data 
on the target; its distance, its direction, its speed, the drift of 
the sea. 

With periscope down, he finally began his run-in. When he 
raised it again, he was approximately 1,600 yards from the 
Athenia. Rapidly he called out his firing intervals for a spread 
of four torpedoes. 

"Torpedoes loose!" 

The next sixty seconds were to belong to history. Within 
the space of that time, the first shots fired in the West in the 
Second World War were to strike home; the first victims were 
to fall. 

Two of Lemp's torpedoes missed completely, but the third 
went truly home into the Athenia's side, exploding in No. 5 
hold and against the engine-room bulkhead. The fourth was 
faulty and stuck in its tube. 

The German version of events is that U.30 then dived to a 
depth of between twenty and thirty metres and tried to get rid 
of this stuck torpedo. Compressed air shooting from the tube 
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created massive bubbles which must have risen to the surface 
making big waves. These, the suggestion is put forward, may 
have created an impression aboard the Athenia that U.30 was 
surfacing. 

Efforts to get rid of the stuck torpedo failed, however. Still 
carrying it and still under water, Oberleutnant Lemp decided 
to leave the immediate vicinity and wait until darkness before 
venturing to surface. In about half an hour's time, he thought, 
it might be safe to come up. 

When U.SO's conning tower broke the waters approximately 
thirty minutes later, moonlight was streaming down upon the 
ocean, now a little turbulent under the whipping wind. Stand- 
ing beside his commander on the bridge, Leutnant Hinsch 
estimated that the moon had risen 10 degrees above the 
horizon. 

Some distance away lay their victim, her deck and mast 
lights on, her engines stopped. She was listing and well-down 
by the stern. Lifeboats dotted the waters about her. 

Lernp called a member of the crew to the bridge to view the 
success. 

"I saw the ship with my very eyes, but I do not think that 
the ship could see our U-boat at that time on account of the 
position of the moon. I observed that the ship was listing. I 
myself observed much commotion on board the torpedoed 
ship.** Thus wrote Machinistsmaat Adolf Schmidt, when pris- 
oner No. N 1043-33T, Camp No. 133, Lethbridge, Alberta, in 
his affidavit read at Nuremberg. 

But now U.30's wireless was picking up distress signals from 
the listing ship. Lemp was handed a transcription. 

A sturdy, quietly-elated figure, he fingered the bit of paper. 
Then he read: "Athenia torpedoed 56.42 north, 14.05 west." 

He had torpedoed a passenger liner sailing off her normal 
route. Quite suddenly all the bounce and elation left Ober- 
leutnant Lemp. 

His voice heavy with emotion, he turned to Hinsch. 
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"What a mess!" he stammered. "But why, why, was she 
blacked out?'* (So eine Schweinerei! Warum fahrt der dber 
auch abgeblendet?) 

Mess or no mess, there was little he could do now except get 
away. 

However, one small matter remained to be dealt with 
Lemp had to get rid of his stuck torpedo. 

This time the rush of compressed air carried the torpedo 
with it. Out it went in a wild, blind-crazy circle, its screws 
alternately roaring and dulling as it jumped and dived in the 
turbulent water, crashing itself with great splashes into crests 
of the waves before finally falling away into the cold depths 
of the dark Atlantic. 

One of the first victims of Oberleutnant Lernp's torpedo 
was a ten-year-old, dark-haired Canadian child called Mar- 
garet Hayworth. She was sitting on the Tourist deck with her 
mother and three-year-old sister, Jacqueline, when suddenly 
the whole deck in front of them appeared to heave itself into 
the air. A filthy, roaring cloud erupted from No. 5 hold, 
spinning the people on the hatch into the sky, and with them 
an indescribable chaos of wood and iron, bolts and pieces of 
luggage and flesh. 

Mrs. Hayworth was sitting with Jacqueline on her left, 
Margaret on her right. Splinters of metal went curling up 
and snapping at the masthead and showered over the deck. 
Mrs. Hayworth took hold of her younger child and Jumped 
up shouting to the elder: "Come on, Margaret." 

But Margaret did not move. A broad gash marked her 
forehead. 

Mrs. Ralph, actually sitting on top of No. 5 hold, was lifted 
into the air. She felt no sensation of movement until she saw 
the ship's rail approach her at tremendous speed. Then it 
struck her. She lay there, breathless but otherwise unhurt, 
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then saw that Rosemary was crumpled beside her, Jammed 
against the rail. It was a miracle that they had not been 
blown overboard. 

Dr. Egan Lustig's wife Edith, walking on the deck below, 
was, however, blown overboard and was never seen again. 

Mrs. Roy Barrington was struck by a splinter and killed. 
Her son Roy had his clothes blown off. He was left blackened 
and in tatters but still alive. 

Arthur Michaelson of Brooklyn watched two men sitting 
in deck chairs in front of him suddenly jump to their feet, 
then fall. When he reached them, he found them dead. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Turner, standing on the Tourist deck, heard 
a muffled roar behind her and was knocked unconscious. 
When she came to, there were bodies scattered all about her. 

Down in third-class, the sick wife of Dr. E. T. Wilkes of 
New York died instantly when the wall of her cabin collapsed 
upon her as she lay in bed. Nine-year-old Daniel saw his 
mother die, but managed to wriggle from under the wreckage. 
As water flooded into the cabin, he clung to a chair which 
floated out into the passageway. Dr. Wilkes himself was in 
the dining-room. 

Dorothy Dean and her mother were thrown across the 
deck, and, like Mrs. Ralph, were saved from falling over- 
board only by the rail 

Mrs. Jamieson was peppered in the face by splinters, and 
had her front teeth knocked out 

Mrs. Mary Harrison was lifted from her chair and flung 
against the opposite wall of her cabin. She heard the sounds 
of glass flying and metal tearing. 

In the propeller tunnels, the donkeyman and his mate were 
blown to pieces. The water came bursting in. 

Mrs. Hugh McDonald at the third-class rail had scarcely 
time to adjust herself to the idea of a white ripple on the 
water, when the torpedo exploded. She flung her three-year- 
old son Ronald to the deck and dropped on top of him. 
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Fumes and gas and filthy smoke broke over her in waves, and 
she covered her face and month with her hands. 

Mrs. Andrew Black and her two children Mary, aged eleven, 
and Violet, aged ten, saw their cabin wall blow out towards 
them. Then they were covered in debris. 

Mrs. Ella G. Pimm woke up to find herself lying in bed 
with the cabin and upper bunk on top of her. 

Mrs. Stewart MacPherson, wife of a B.B.G. commentator, 
walking on the Tourist deck, caught a side glimpse of a 
shower of bolts and metal and pieces of coal coming from the 
ventilator funnels. She thought that the ship was being bombed 
and flung herself to the deck. Something hit the back of her 
head; when she got up, her hair was full of charcoal. 

An upper berth, which fortunately was empty, fell down 
on Florence Gradden and stunned her. 

Donald Anderson forgot about his desire for a beer and 
ran down the companionway to D deck to look after his wife. 
He took a step in the dark and suddenly found there was no 
stairway there. He just saved himself from falhng by hurling 
himself backwards. 

The mirror in Mrs. Bannister's cabin broke, and the door 
slammed shut. Without waiting to dress or put on shoes, 
Mrs. Bannister thumped and hammered on the door, which 
appeared to have jammed, crying out for Elizabeth and the 
stewardess who had taken her for a walk. 

In the messroom on B deck, a dresser toppled on to the 
table, showering Bo'sun Harvey, Able Seaman Dillon and 
Bo'sun's senior mate Robert Young with plates. Young jumped 
to his feet, and recalling Ms argument with Logie that morn- 
ing, shouted at the big carpenter: "Now you'll know whether 
it's better here or in the trenches!" 

On deck, a man had his trousers blown off. 

A Canadian girl climbing the stairway from D to C deck 
felt it give way beneath her. She went crashing down into 
the rubble and screamed as her collarbone broke. Then a 
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man scrambled over the debris and pulled her clear. 

Mrs. Edith Anderson saw a blue flame shoot up from the 
deck ahead of her and felt herself falling. A woman in front 
of her was killed. 

Mrs. J. C. Bigeiow, with her two children David and 
Noreen, saw the pipes in the ceiling of their cabin come crash- 
ing down. Almost immediately water began to swirl through 
the door. 

Mrs. Violet Black was jerked out of her sleep to find blood 
streaming down her face, and her cabin wrecked. 

Charles Van Neukirk, a Boston engineer, was standing only 
fifteen feet from the torpedo's point of entry. He saw the 
hatches on No. 5 hold heaved into the air along with the bodies 
of people, and fall back into the reeking hold. 

A Czech refugee felt her baby jerk from her arms, and 
watched horrified as it went crashing to the deck. 

In the ship's galley, a range was torn from its bed and 
hurled to the far side of the room. Two cooks, Thomas 
McGregor and Syd Wall, were terribly scalded as a steam 
pipe burst in their faces. 

Junior Second Engineer Russell found himself pinned to 
the floor of the engine-room by the fierce current of air flow- 
ing from the propeller tunnels. 

Miss E. M. A. McCarthy was emerging from the working 
alleyway on the open part of B deck when she was blown 
back in again. 

Miss May Hart heard a "swishing sound" and was knocked 
out of her deck-chair. 

Seven-year-old Keith Bacon saw "boards fly up" from the 
deck. He ran behind the nearest post, and began to shout for 
his mother. 

On the foredeck a man beside Seaman MacCuaig shouted: 
'"What the heck was that?" An old salt replied as though a 
torpedo were an everyday occurrence: "It's a tin fish." 

Judith Evelyn said: "So this is it." The lights went out 
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She heard Andrew speak her name. 

Alta Magoon, having picked up the matches she had for- 
gotten, never reached the door of her cabin. She felt the ship 
lurch; then the lights died, and there was such a bang from 
somewhere that her ears throbbed. She fell, and down on top 
of her came her cabin companion Mrs. Pringle, flung from 
her upper berth. Mrs. Pringle shouted, "My God, we've been 
torpedoed." 

Professor Boynton was jerked out of his bunk. He could 
hear the frightened cries of children in other cabins. 

Mrs. O'Connell of Brooklyn was reading Mr. Chamberlain's 
statement on the purser's notice board. As the lights went 
out she screamed for her husband, who had just stepped from 
her side. 

In the pantry, where he had been helping the waiters, Bed- 
room Steward Claud Barrie smelled cordite. "It can't be," 
he said. A man beside him said: "The swine has hit us." 

Paul Bridle, former Toronto Star reporter, was walking 
towards the bows when he felt the shock of the explosion. 
It was a sickening feeling. The ship lurched, the lights went 
out, and some women screamed. 

Dennis McCaffrey, in his cabin forward, thought that the 
Athenia had rammed another ship. As she lurched to star- 
board, he instinctively ran to the opposite side, feeling certain 
that she was going to turn over. 

Jocelyn Pick heard the sound of falling plaster, and thought 
there had been an accident in the engine-room. 

Rowena Simpson was flung out of her bunk. 

David Cass Beggs felt the ship lurch and tremble; he rolled 
from his berth and snatched his lif ebelt. 

Barbara Cass Beggs could hear people screaming in the 
cabins and corridors. She wondered what all the excitement 
was about. 

Assistant Purser Taylor heard a dull land of thud just as 
he dipped his hands into the wash-basin. The lights in his 
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cabin went out and in the corridor outside lie heard a stew- 
ardess shouting: "They've got us, they've got us!" 

Mrs. Mary Clark, still coaxing Cathie to eat, thought that 
the crash had occurred somewhere just above her head. Lights 
went out; the ship lurched and she decided she had better 
get on deck. So she picked up Cathie and made for the door. 
As she pulled it open, the sea was beginning to swirl round 
her feet 

Stewardess Rogerson found she was trapped in her cabin. 
Blast had forced itself along the alleyways and against her 
door. When she tried to lift the hook, she found it would 
not move. Outside a dog was barking. 

The Finleys, sitting with their friends the Hollands at the 
rear of the Tourist deck, heard a muffled roar, then the whole 
insides of the ship appeared to be going up into the air, debris 
rocketing up as high as fifty feet. They got to their feet and 
rushed towards the companionway leading down to A deck, 
their object being to reach their cabins that way and get their 
lifebelts. 

Mrs. Butterley, resting in her bunk, had just laughed at a 
joke made at her expense by her cabin companions, when the 
ship lurched. 

"We're hit," shouted one of them. 

"Grab your lifebelts," shouted another. 

Fifth Engineer Hastie had just got into the pump-room when 
he heard a noise as though "some huge log had struck the 
ship." Hie pump-room went black. Behind him the watertight 
doors clanged down, shutting off his escape. 

Stewardess MacLeod, writing out her list of passengers, 
felt the pen buckle in her hand. Her first instinct was to pre- 
serve her list of names, so she put it in her pocket and made 
her way up the companionway to find out what had hap- 
pened. 

Mrs. Martin, listening to the words of "Down Mexico Way,** 
heard a crack like a rifle shot cutting across the voices of the 
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singing children. She looked up at the mast, because the 
sound seemed to come from there, and saw a line of smoke 
in the air, trailing out to sea. Then carne the shock of the 
explosion, and the ship tipped to one side. She shouted to 
Mrs. Roberts beside her: "Get up as high as you can.'* She 
believed the ship was going to sink almost immediately. 

The husband and son of Mrs. Alexander Park of Philadel- 
phia had just left her to go on deck, so she leaped out of bed 
and rushed into the passageway calling their names. 

Mrs. Fisher called after her young son, who had just left 
her. As she reached the doorway of her cabin she saw him 
for what proved to be the last time about to climb a com- 
panionway. Then the lights went out. 

Seventeen-year-old Harry Bridge watched his friend Shel- 
don Gunn tossed into the air and fall down No. 5 hold. 

Nine-year-old Margaret Lewis was in the middle of her 
birthday party. She jumped down from the table and as 
darkness and confusion fell upon the dining-room, found she 
had become separated from her mother and small brother. 

Mrs. Reginald Bacon groped for the two pairs of shoes 
she had put under her bunk, but failed to find them. She 
rushed into the passageway in her stockinged feet, on her 
way to find her son Keith, who, unknown to her, had been 
within feet of the explosion. 

Eight-year-old Ruby Mitchell was awakened by the explo- 
sion, and thought the ship was going to turn over. Then water 
began to flow into her cabin, and she cried out in terror, for 
she was alone. 

The table at which she was sitting collapsed in front of 
Mrs. John Mitchell who was aged sixty-seven. She found her- 
self on the floor, trembling, a pain shooting through her leg. 

Chief Steward Rankin raced into the dining-room from 
the pantry where he had been supervising the waiters, deter- 
mined to prevent panic. 

Seated at table Barbara Bailey listened to the dishes go 
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crashing all around her. The ship lurched, first to starboard 
and then in a great swing to port. People were too stunned 
to say or do anything immediately. Then women and children 
began screaming; a rush towards the main stairs followed, 
but Barbara sat quite still. As the two women beside her 
began to rise, she gripped them by the arms. "For God's 
sake, sit still/' she shouted. "We're probably doomed, but 
don't let's get crushed to death." 

Gustave Anderson, the travel agent, stood up and found 
himself being carried along on an irresistible tide of people. 

In Third Class forward, David Jennings and his friends 
stopped hurling friendly insults. They knew immediately what 
they must do, and with complete lack of flurry set about pre- 
paring for whatever lay ahead. 

In the Third Class dining-room, Mrs. Belle Maranov jumped 
up. Her pocket-book containing her passport and money fell 
to the floor, but she left them there. Then "terrible screaming" 
broke out all around her. 

Bo'sun Harvey scrambled from the mess-room ahead of 
everybody else, and ran towards the fo'castle shouting: "All 
hands on deck. Man the boats/' Hard on his heels raced his 
senior mate Young. 

Able Seaman Dillon dodged a shower of crockery as a 
shelf crashed on to the mess-room table. He decided to make 
for his cabin, ten yards along the alleyway. As he ran the 
deck seemed to be tilted at the frightful angle of 45 degrees 
(actually it was only 6 degrees). 

Man of the world Charles Wharton Stork felt a woman's 
hand slip into his own as he sat at the dining table waiting 
for his coupe Jacques. 

Chief OfBcer Copland jumped to his feet His alert ears 
caught the sound of bells ringing, and he knew that Porteous 
was shutting the watertight doors. 

Captain Cook had his soup spoon almost at his mouth when 
he heard a sound 'like a great big door slamming/' He 
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dropped the spoon, got to his feet and was on to the stairs 
as soon as the first woman could scream. 

On the bridge Third Officer Porfeous experienced a vague 
impression of a gigantic fountain o spray somewhere behind 
him he had been scanning the sea to starboard. Then the 
ship heeled violently to starboard going as far over as at 
least 5 degrees. Like a staggering giant, she slowly swung 
back to port and began to settle with a pronounced list, which 
Porteous assessed at 3 degrees. Then he was pounding into 
the wheelhouse and ringing the telegraph. With only the 
vaguest notion of what really had happened, he fumbled for 
the right button and pressed. Through the ship the watertight 
doors clamped down. 

Alta Magoon, flung down by the explosion, groped around 
the cabin floor for a lifebelt, while Mrs. Pringle screamed 
beside her. Finally her despairing fingers touched one, and 
she rose to her feet. She caught hold of Mrs. Pringle and 
jammed the lifebelt over her head. Then she shouted: "Run 
for your life," and pushed her out through the door. As 
soon as Mrs. Pringle was outside, Alta dropped to her knees 
again searching for another lifebelt, but though she groped 
in every corner of the cabin she could not find one. Panic 
began to overtake her, and she found herself sobbing and 
weeping. Then at last her hand gripped a cord and as she 
pulled open the cabin door she was confronted with a pile 
of debris. She realised that if she had not turned back for 
matches, the rubble would probably have fallen on her. 

Professor Boynton forced himself to remain calm, and quite 
unhurriedly pulled on his shoes, his outer clothing and his 
lifebelt 

Jocelyn Pick dropped her magazine and left the reading- 
room. She made her way forward, believing that the best way 
to co-operate with the crew in whatever emergency had arisen 
was to go to her cabin and get her lifebelt. She did not think 
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that a real emergency had arisen, even when she saw stewards 
and stewardesses using flashlights to guide passengers along 
the dark alleyways. When she reached her cabin she found 
the lifebelts she had counted on top of the closet that morning 
gone. Undismayed, she pulled a heavy coat on over her light 
dress and summer coat and decided to go to her lifeboat 
station. 

Mrs. Jamieson picked herself up from the deck where she 
had been thrown and found that her face was cut and bleed- 
ing, and two of her front teeth gone. A woman beside her 
shouted: "Oh, look, there's the trail of the torpedo," but 
Mrs. Jamieson was only concerned about Billy he had gone 
down to their cabin a few moments before to show some boys 
his Uncle Donald's fancy boots. 

Then she saw him come running along the deck followed 
by two boys. ~A steward threw me up on deck," he explained 
as she hugged him. He told her that their section was flooded 
and they would be unable to get their lifebelts. He pointed 
to the two boys: 

"Can they come with us, mum? They've lost their mother." 

"Of course, of course," said Mrs. Jamieson and silently 
offered up a prayer. 

Mrs. Hugh McDonald, caught on deck near the explosion, 
rose from her little son and stood in a daze, trying to gather 
her senses. A yard away lay a woman who had been standing 
beside her a moment ago, a piece torn out of her head. 

David Cass Beggs, who had carefully locked all his money 
and papers in his trunk before falling asleep, did not wait 
to pick them up. Barbara had pulled on her shoes and coat 
and was just starting to dress Rosemary when he burst in 
shouting: *Tut on your lifebelt and come up leave every- 
thing!" He helped her on with her own lifebelt, put one 
round Rosemary and then assisted the woman sharing the 
cabin to equip her little son. Barbara lifted a blanket and a 
coat for Rosemary, and they went out The alleyway was 
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fell of people rushing towards the stairs, and they were almost 
knocked down. 

Mrs. Clark, carrying Cathie on her back, found herself 
bumping into trunks and suitcases piled up outside cabins as 
she splashed along the darkened passageway. The water was 
rising fast, and by the time she reached the companionway it 
had risen neck-high. She stopped for a brief instant to hitch 
Cathie securely to her back where the child **dung like a 
leech." Then she let her feet leave the deck and started to 
swim. Two strokes, and her hand touched the rail of the 
stairs. She pulled herself towards it, and felt her feet on the 
stairs, but her first step forward plunged her in up to her 
neck again; the stairs had been blown away. Clinging to the 
rail, helped rather than hindered now by the water, she hauled 
herself up. Behind her, from the flooded darkness, she could 
hear a child screaming: "Mother, Mother, it's Margaret!" 

Stewardess Rogerson, trapped in her room, bunched her 
fist and swung at the hook jamming her door. It refused to 
budge. She kept pounding away at it with upward sweeping 
movements while outside the dog continued to bark fiercely. 
Suddenly the hook shot up, and she was free. 

With a courage which later astounded her, middle-aged 
Mrs. Butterley jumped straight from her upper berth to the 
floor. She landed in a heap, but was on her feet instantly. 
Her cabin companions were already scrambling out of the 
door, but she waited long enough to put on her shoes and a 
warm coat and grab her bag from the dresser. 

Fifth Engineer Hastie found himself completely cut off 
from the rest of the ship as the watertight doors banged 
down behind him. He was in pitch darkness, and had no 
light of any sort on him. His only hope was to shout; and 
pray that somebody would hear him. Using his lungs to their 
utmost, he yelled. After a while he heard faint voices calling 
from somewhere forward; probably from the boiler-room. 
The voices guiding him, he stumbled forward into tihe temble, 
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obstacle-strewn darkness at the bottom of the ship. On the 
other side of the watertight doors behind him, the sea had 
come pounding into the engine-room. The after bulkhead 
had taken the full force of the explosion, and among the first 
things to go had been the oil lines to the turbo-generators 
which supplied the ship's lighting; diminished pressure im- 
mediately caused them to shut down and plunge the ship into 
darkness. With the oil lines gone and the contents of the 
storage tanks already seeping into the sea, the main lubri- 
cating system ceased to function. The emergency stop valve 
began working, shutting down the engine and bringing the 
stricken Athenia to a halt. 

Pinned to the floor by the freakish blast of the explosion 
and an onrush of air from the propeller tunnels as the sea 
came pouring in, Junior Second Engineer Russell was unable 
to get to his feet until the watertight doors clamped down 
and shut the fierce current off. Still the sea kept coming in 
through a weakness in the damaged after bulkhead, and licked 
at the men struggling to climb up the twisted ladders. Miracu- 
lously Russell found himself floating. 

Stewardess MacLeod got herself to the head of the nearest 
companionway, and then rushed along B deck to her rooms. 
She checked them over one by one and found that everybody 
had already fled, even the old lady from Aberdeen. 

By pulling and tugging at her door, Mrs. Margaret Ban- 
nister finally opened it. Outside stood the stewardess; she 
had brought back baby Elizabeth. Without waiting to dress, 
pull on her shoes or even grab a lifebelt, Mrs. Bannister ran 
up on deck. Here she had the presence of mind to snatch up 
a rug lying on a deck chair. 

Mr. Frank Connelly of New York hoisted his two-year-old 
son on to his shoulders. Followed by his wife, who had been 
badly gashed about the forehead, and his two other children, 
he started out for the Promenade deck. 

Mrs. May Morris's two sons, Charles (aged nine) and 
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Patrick (aged four) led towards her lifeboat station, diaries 
tried to calm her by reminding her of the miraculous medal 
she was wearing and kept assuring her: "God will save us, 
God will save us." 

Mrs. Arthur Cook, with her nine-year-old daughter Pamela 
clinging to her skirts, opened the door of her cabin and was 
immediately knocked down and trampled upon by a mob 
rushing along the passageway. When they were able to pick 
themselves up, they found that their shoes were missing. 

Blast had thrown Mr. and Mrs. George Hamilton and Mrs. 
Hamilton's cousin Doreen to the deck. When they picked 
themselves up, they made a pact that they would stick to- 
gether at all costs. Then Mr. Hamilton remembered that his 
pocket-book was in his cabin, and went to get it 

For two minutes there was pandemonium aboard the 
Athenia as the ship settled by the stem. 

Able Seaman Dillon came out of his cabin laden with 
lifebelts, and found a panic-striken crowd trying to storm 
its way up the companionway. Women were screaming and 
men shouting as they milled about trying to force their way 
up. Beside him a woman yelled: "My God, get me out of 
here!" 

On deck, women rushed about calling for their children. 
The little ones stood bewildered and in tears. 

Some children were very brave, however. Mrs. Cook never 
heard a whimper from Pamela even when the crowd was 
trampling on them. When Mrs, Reginald Bacon found young 
Keith hiding behind his pillar, he explained quite coolly: "A 
lot of junk fell down." 

The situation in third-class aft was chaotic. Cabins had 
been smashed by blast. Those who did not die immediately 
were in some cases drowned by the invading water. Then as 
the surviving rushed up the companionways, they were met 
head-on by others storming their way down to get their life- 
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belts. 

There were bad moments, too, for some of those in the 
dining-rooms. Gustave Anderson found himself carried along 
in a surging tide as chairs, tables, decorative plants or any- 
thing else that stood in the way were swept aside. As the front 
ranks rushed up the stairs, a steward flung a chair from above 
to slow them down. The chair became tangled in Anderson's 
legs, and for a moment he thought he was going to be 
trampled upon as the hysterical crowd pressed behind him. 

Barbara Bailey heard officers on the stairs shouting: "Keep 
calm, keep calm." She decided to remain where she was while 
the uproar continued around her. 

Judith Evelyn and Andrew Allan hung back, hand in hand, 
and avoided the worst of the crush. 

As tables and crockery crashed to the floor, the lady who 
had slipped her hand into Charles Wharton Stork's said 
nervously: "If only I could get to my friend." 

"Just keep your head/* advised Stork. At the same time 
the thought entered his own: "The Germans may be devils, 
but they're smart. They've got the jump on England." 

Cordite fumes and dust choked the third-class dining-room 
as Mrs. Maranov tried to find the nearest door to the stairs. 
In the pitch darkness her fingers touched a wall, and she 
edged along this until a door gave way under pressure. Out- 
side a glimmer of light trickling down from above showed 
her that a pile of debris had collapsed on the stairs, blocking 
the way. She turned back into the dining-room, searching for 
the other door. As she worked her way round the U-shaped 
stairwell, she found it increasingly difficult to breathe. She 
began to cough and splutter as the fumes penetrated her lungs. 
She had just reached the second door when her knees gave 
way. 

When Stewardess Rogerson, out of her cabin at last, reached 
the nearest companionway the one which had collapsed 
the water had already begun to recede. The stairs had been 
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completely destroyed except for the rail. She climbed on 
to this and inched her way up over the gaping void, 

On deck a woman beside Miss Dorothy Manson shouted: 
"For God's sake, help me find my baby." 

Little Ruby Mitchell, alone in her cabin, screamed. A 
woman who was passing came splashing in and caught her 
by the hand. She led her into the flooded passageway and 
explained that there had been an accident and that she must 
go to a lifeboat. She told her to go on up the stairs and left 
her. Ruby was wearing a pair of thin pyjamas only. 

Mrs. Ella Pimm passed a little boy who was screaming: "111 
never see my Daddy again/* She stopped, took off her own 
lifebelt and put it on him, then told him to run up to the 
boats. 

Chief Steward Rankin had got through the dining-room 
crush and struggled on to the stairs, where he had succeeded 
in calming the people a little. 

Chief Officer Copland had dodged the crush on the main 
stairs by doubling through the galley and up a side staircase 
to A deck. He was now racing aft to find out exactly what 
had happened, and the extent of tihie damage, 

David Jennings and his friends had put on their heavy 
overcoats, and David had taken a flashlight from his suitcase 
for use in the dark corridors. With blankets tucked under 
their arms, the three young men went out into the passage- 
way. 

The Finleys were descending the companionway leading 
from the Tourist deck to A deck, hoping to get through the 
public rooms and then down to their cabins where there were 
lifebelts* 

A white-jacketed arm had reached out and prevented the 
fainting Mrs. Maranov from falling. Then a steward was help- 
ing her up the stairs to the deck. She could hardly believe 
it when she felt fresh air blowing on her face. 

Bo'sun Harvey, racing for the Boat deck, had bumped into 
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Stewardess Mary Hill, who seemed a little scared and un- 
certain. 

"What shall I do?" she asked. 

"Come on," shouted Harvey and grabbed her by the hand. 
Together they raced up the ladders to the Boat deck. Here 
the Bo'sun left her and ran on towards the after end of the 
deck, where the four boats for which he was responsible, 11 
and HA, 12 and 12A, were positioned. As he was running, 
he cast a hasty glance out to sea. There to port, lying to the 
south, he could discern a dark shadow through "a kind of 
mist." 

His mate, Robert Young, had gone to the starboard side 
and had reached his two boats, 9 and QA. The top boat, No. 9, 
was the ship's emergency boat, and was kept always ready 
for a quick launching. Now the falls were rapidly lowered, 
and the boat smacked into the water. 

On the bridge, Porteous, having shut the watertight doors, 
went outside to press the lever operating the ship's whistle. 
He now had his first opportunity of examining the sea on 
port side. There, less than a mile off, he saw a sudden puff 
of smoke rise upon the water. Almost instantly he heard a 
sharp whistling sound overhead and he thought: 'They're 
shelling us trying to get our wireless." But he saw nothing 
hit the Atkenia herself, or land in the sea anywhere about her. 
The shell if it were a shell must have overshot its mark. 

The cloud of smoke was seen by many others at the same 
time. 

Quartermaster George Bowman had a grandstand view from 
his station on the forward island. He saw a U-boat break sur- 
face approximately a minute after the torpedo had struck; 
the craft remained on the surface for approximately a minute 
and a half altogether before submerging again. She had sur- 
faced a point and a half before the port beam and, so far as 
he could judge, at 1,600 yards range. She was surfaced for 
half a minute before Bowman saw a puff of reddish-brown 
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smoke break from her, followed by the sharp crack of a gun. 
A gun of small calibre, he judged, similar to the British 
3-inch. 

Others saw a flash as well just before the puff of smoke. 

Bo'sun Harvey had reached his boats when he saw the flash, 
then heard a crack, then saw a piece of the forward rigging 
fall. At least, he thought he did today he is a little uncertain 
as to whether he did not just imagine it all. 

However, his mate Young had no doubts then, and has 
no doubts now. He saw a flash, and then felt a bump forward. 
He saw bits of the forward shrouds and stays go, and he 
yelled to the seaman beside him; "There's the sub having 
another bang at us." 

Tourist lounge steward J. Grant came on to the Promenade 
deck just in time to see a flash out to sea. It looked to him 
like the flash of a gun. 

Miss E. M. A. McCarthy, having picked herself up from 
the alleyway into which she had been flung by the explosion 
of the torpedo, stumbled forward on to the open deck to 
find herself enveloped in a cloud of dust and smoke. As she 
tried to fight her way out of it, she saw a "flash like lightning" 
which was followed by a detonation which she took to be 
gunfire. 

Duncan F. Stewart, of Glencoe, watched the submarine 
come to the surface, then saw a flash followed by an im- 
mediate puff of smoke. 

Thomas E. Quine, of Fullerton, Calif., standing aft on the 
port side, heard the noise of a gun and saw the smoke on 
the water. 

Irene de Man, of Topeka, heard a gun and saw the outline 
of a submarine through a cloud of smoke. 

Mrs. Ralph, who had just been tossed through the air by 
the torpedo explosion, picked herself and Rosemary up just 
in time to be knocked off their feet again by a second ex- 
plosion. 
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"Are we being bombed?" asked Rosemary, remembering 
the games she had played in her aunt's air-raid shelter in 
Liverpool before leaving. Mrs. Ralph could only shake her 
head she had no idea where the noise was coming from or 
what was causing it. 

As Mrs, Alexander Park climbed down into the emergency 
boat, she heard a second explosion. Somebody shouted: 
"They're firing on us." 

Dennis McCaffrey thought the submarine fired twice. One 
shot appeared to him to strike somewhere on the bridge (the 
bridge, in fact, was never damaged) and he saw the reddish 
flash of a second. 

James Sorbie, an eighteen-year-old steward who had rushed 
up from the galley, saw a submarine break surface. He saw 
the conning-tower hatch open and four sailors climb down 
a ladder and make for a gun on the deck. They worked at it 
for a moment, then fired. The first shot went overhead; a 
second hit the bridge. 

Watson Bidwell, a physical instructor at the University of 
Colorado, saw two splashes in the water about 200 yards off 
the port side, where two shells landed. 

Cabin passenger J. R. MacDonald, a marine superintendent 
from Hartford, Connecticut, glimpsed a submarine's upper 
structure at a distance which he estimated to be one-third of 
a mile and about half-a-point forward of the port beam. 
Smoke was sweeping down over her superstructure, giving 
him no opportunity to pick out her number. 

But he could see two clouds of smoke. The cloud on the 
right was light-coloured and that on tie left heavy and black 
as though from diesel engines. The two clouds were merging, 
but McDonald could just make out the conning tower between 
them. 

The Finleys, descending the companionway to A deck, felt 
the second shock. It was strong enough to fling Mildred off 
the stairs and send her crashing down on to the deck, Tom 
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after her. He struck Ms head against the deck as he landed, 
but was able to get up immediately. Mildred was gashed badly 
on her forehead, and Tom helped her wrap a scarf round the 
wound. 

People were pouring out on to deck now from the Stygian 
interior of the third-class public rooms. The Finleys knew it 
was out of the question to thrust their way through such a 
crowd, so they turned and went back up the companionway 
again. At the top they turned right and went forward, picking 
their way among the debris littering the deck about No, 5 
hold. Several bodies sprawled about some still moving, al- 
though a glance was sufficient to tell Mildred that they were 
dying. Just before going inside she glanced out to sea. She 
saw a "whitish cloud" some distance away and felt there was 
"'something there," but her only concern at that moment was 
to find a lifebelt. 

Porteous was half-way through his series of whistle-blasts 
signalling emergency stations eight short blasts followed by 
one long one when he was joined on the bridge by Captain 
Cook, who had raced up from the dining-room 'Tike a bat out 
of helL w The Captain's first action was to check that Porteous 
had fully closed the watertight doors. Then he moved across 
to the port wing and studied the brown cloud of smoke lying 
out there on the water. Even allowing for the crazy shift of 
direction and the distance she must have travelled under her 
own momentum since being struck, that cloud could have no 
direct connection with the Athenia herself. It was undoubtedly 
springing from some external force; and there could be little 
doubt what sort of force that was, 

"Better go to your boat station, Porteous," said the Captain. 

As Chief Officer Copland climbed up on to the Tourist 
deck, there was still plenty of light in the sky. He was brought 
trp short at the blown-off hatches over No. 5 hold. Some 
half-dozen bodies sprawled about the open hold, but he had 
no time to waste on them. His immediate job was to find out 
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if the Athenia were going to stay afloat and if so for how 
long; would there be enough time to get all the boats away? 
At the same time he knew that another torpedo might sink 
into them at any moment. 

One look down No. 5 told him everything he wanted to 
know. The Athenia was doomed. Water was glinting only a 
little way below, and he knew that with that volume in No. 5 
the bulkhead separating it from No. 6 hold must be already 
strained. By now, the water in No. 6 would be rising fast 

The list to port was actually his best clue to the degree 
of buoyancy the ship could now call upon: she ought to last 
at least long enough to get all the boats away. Rapidly he 
began sketching in a mental picture of what must have hap- 
pened; the lurch to starboard had been caused by the water 
bursting forward and racing along that side before eventually 
receding into the stern. Within split seconds of the explosion, 
the stern itself must have dipped to sea-level. It was now well 
down. The poop deck was tilted at a crazy angle, its port edge 
in a line with the sea* 

Copland looked out to port. Although there was a haze on 
the water, and it was dusk, he had a clear view of the ship's 
executioner. 

He saw the U-boat just over half a mile away, her prow 
swinging round towards the Athenia, her silhouette almost 
obscured by a blossoming cloud of black smoke. She seemed 
to be stationary, or at the most moving very slowly. Lying 
as she was to windward, the smoke was blowing over her 
bridge and conning-tower, but their outlines were clearly 
visible to him even though he could not make out her number. 
He decided that the black smoke was due to her diesel engines 
starting up upon surfacing; water-clogged exhaust pipes would 
discharge just such a cloud. 

Mrs. Mary Clark reached the Promenade deck with Cathie 
dinging about her neck in time to hear the woman in front 
of her shout: **There's the sub" 
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Mrs. Clark looked where the woman was pointing. The 
sea was growing dark. She could see nothing. "Where? I 
don't see it." 

"Well, it's gone but there's the smoke where it was." 
It was 7.42 p.m. just three minutes since Lemp's torpedo 
had crashed into the Athenias side. 



SIX 






STEWARD RANKIN 
stood on the side of the stairs, his back pressed to the wall, 
lighting match after match. 

People continued to press up from the pitch darkness in the 
dining-rooms below. Women in their elegant evening gowns 
from the cabin class, others in smart afternoon dresses from 
the Tourist some clutching the hands of their children, others 
holding on to the arm of a husband or fiance; all a little wild- 
eyed and hysterical, shouting and weeping and scrambling up, 
f ailing and getting up again. 

Then a woman detached herself from the crowd and stopped 
on the stairs opposite Rankin. In contrast to the many fright- 
ened women about her, she was calm and self-possessed. She 
was smoking; and she smiled across at the Chief Steward. 
Then she struck a match. By the guttering light of matches she 
and Rankin held above their heads, the crowd hurried up 
the stairway. 

Old Mrs. John Mitchell lay where she had fallen in the 
dining-room while the crowd hurried past her to safety. A 
new fear crowded her mind: was she going to He there and 
be forgotten while the ship went down? Then a match flared 
beside her, and she saw a steward picking his way through 
the litter. She cried out, and he saw her. He came over im- 
mediately, and helped her to her feet; then he put his arm 
about her and led her towards the stairs. 

As the last people scrambled towards the Promenade deck, 

88 
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the woman with the cigarette, whom Chief Steward Rankin 
recognised as Mrs. Nancy Bishop of Toronto, nodded briskly 
to him: 

"Well, cheerio, I'm away to collect my iifejacket" And 
she went up the stairs, a very gallant woman who was to 
meet her death before the night was over. 

Chief Steward Ranldn went down the stairs and peered 
into the empty dining-room. "Is everybody out?'' he shouted. 

Mrs. Peter Fair could remember nothing from the moment 
the lights went out in the dining-room until she found herself 
standing at the ship's rail with an orange in one hand and 
her glasses in the other. 

Mr. J. C. Bigelow raced out of the third-class dining-room 
and down to D deck, where he had left his wife and children 
in their cabin. Faced by the collapsed stairway, he leaped 
down on to the debris and scrambled over it 

After the pipes had come crashing down from the cabin 
ceiling and the water swirled in, Mrs. Bigelow swam out into 
the passageway, her two children with her. She saw three 
bodies of people killed by the explosion floating in the corri- 
dor. She got as far as the collapsed stairway; Noreen was still 
by her side, but when she turned to look for David, he had 
vanished. 

Mr. Bigelow shouted at his wife to make her way as best 
she could to the upper deck and then went forward, the 
water chest-high, searching for his son. Near the cabin door 
he found him under the water, and diving down dragged him 
unconscious to the surface. 

Mrs. Reginald Hunt reached her cabin from the dining- 
room, and found that six-year-old Cynthia and three-year-old 
Vivian had gone on sleeping through everything. 

Down on D deck forward, David Jennings and his friends 
John Woods and Tony Cassells had not gone very far along 
the corridor when they bumped into the three Delta Gammas. 
The girls were calm, but said they needed a little help with 
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their lifebelts. The young men volunteered to oblige, and aH 
six went into the girls' cabin, where the Delta Gammas were 
rapidly rigged out. 

Bv this time the passageway had become crowded with 
people. But although there was confusion, there was no panic. 
For some people the darkness itself appeared to be the greatest 
terror, and David gave his flashlight to a party of women. 
So far as he could see, people were behaving well. At each 
deck-level stewards and stewardesses waited, shining their 
flashlights or striking matches to guide people. Their voices 
rose calmly over the heads of the struggling people: "There's 
lots of time. Please get your lifebelts and go on deck. There's 
lots of timer 

Judith Evelyn and Andrew Allan were making their way 
to their cabins, helped by the flicker of Allan s cigarette lighter. 

Porteous was quitting the bridge, steering his way across 
the Officers* deck; then up to the Boat deck on his way to the 
after poop, where he was responsible for the four stern boats 
14, 14*, 15, ISA. At the after end of the Boat deck he found 
it impossible to get down the companionway, because of 
struggling third-class passengers who were trying to get up 
to the boats. They were mainly women and children and most 
were in night attire. They seemed to be frightened and ex- 
cited, and fiie children were crying, but fortunately, they were 
not in a panic. Porteous tried to get them to go back, ex- 
plaining that they were not supposed to go up on the Boat 
deck, but he found it useless; many of them appeared to be 
refugees who did not understand what he was saying. 

However, he had his own boats to get away, and could no 
longer stop to argue. He swung himself on to an outside ladder 
and scrambled down it. 

Mrs. Jamieson was trying to decide where she should go, 
when a steward shouted at her: "Get to the deck above." 
Pushing Billy and the other two boys in front of her, she 
climbed the companionway to the Tourist deck. Amid all 
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the uproar she saw a man sitting in a deck-chair apparently 
reading a newspaper, and for a moment she was astonished., 
until suddenly she realised he was dead. A little further along 
she saw a man lying sprawled on the deck as though sleeping. 
As she passed him, she heard him moan. She knelt down and 
spoke to him, but he was too far gone to hear. 

Somehow or other, Alta Magoon had scrambled her way 
over the pile of debris outside her door, and made her way up 
the stairs to the Tourist deck. The first thing she saw as she 
stepped out into the open was a woman lying crushed under 
a fallen beam. The deck seemed to her to be in "terrible con- 
fusion," with women rushing about shouting for their children 
or their husbands. Near her a child screamed for its mother. 

In the first moments of panic some men behaved badly. 

Jocelyn Pick saw a man jump on to a rope ladder crowded 
with women and shove them aside or climb over them in his 
panic to get into a lowered lif eboat. 

As Senior Bo'sun's mate Young loaded the emergency boat 
(No. 9), a man in his underpants tried to scramble aboard. 
Young ordered him back. When he refused to budge, Young 
had to swing at him and knock him out. He lay sprawled on the 
deck while women and children picked their way over him. 

Mrs. Clark saw a man pretend to be a woman and get away 
in one of the first boats to leave on the starboard side. He 
managed to do it simply by draping a blanket around himself, 
He had got away before she could draw an officer's attention. 

Most men, however, were behaving in an exemplary manner. 
Middle-aged or elderly family men, of the kind, perhaps, who 
would normally take care not to get their feet wet, now 
showed a cold, hard courage. 

Thornton Mustard, one of Toronto's foremost educationists, 
went back to his cabin to obtain a rug for his wife after placing 
her in a lifeboat. When he returned there was but one seat 
left in the boat which his wife had been keeping for him. 
But as he prepared to step in, a young woman rushed forward. 
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Mustard fell back and allowed her to go instead. As the crew 
lowered the falls his wife shouted at him to jump, but he 
stood without moving a muscle and watched the boat being 
lowered. It was the last time she saw him. 

Franklyn Dexter of Boston kissed his bride of a month good- 
bye (she was the former Miss Mianne Palfrey, sister of the 
U.S. tennis player Sarah Palfrey), then stepped back to allow 
women and children to enter the boat 

An old gentleman waited patiently while Bo'sun's Mate 
Young loaded No. 9. When 9A in turn was dropped from the 
deck above, he approached Young and courteously asked: "Do 
you think I could go now?" 

Young, who had noticed him standing there, quietly replied: 
"If anybody goes youH go." 

Third Officer Porteous lowered a boat with a young girl 
screaming at her grandfather, a bearded old gentleman of 
almost seventy, to join her. Women stood aside for him as he 
pushed forward. But he made no attempt to get in. Gently 
he explained to his granddaughter: "I can't go with you it 
must be women and children first.** 

Barbara Bailey was trying to find her cabin. The darkness 
multiplied every difficulty but she thought she was at least in 
the right passageway. Trunks and suitcases blocked her way 
as she stumbled further into the darkness; she kept bumping 
against them, and it was a painful progress. She was being 
choked, too, by the fumes of cordite and the dust which filled 
the passage. In a little while she realised she must have gone 
In too far. She turned into the nearest cabin on the bare off- 
dbance it was her own. 

She must have tried six or eight cabins in this way before 
realising she was not going to find the right one. As she 
wait into the last one, she tripped over a trunk lying on the 
floor and for a moment hoped wildly it was hers. She dropped 
to her knees and searched through it, trying to find her fur 
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coat There was no fur coat there, so she stood up and groped 
her way about the room until her fingers touched a wardrobe. 
She took out the heaviest coat she could find and puled it on. 
She felt no sense of purloining something which did not belong 
to her. 

George Hamilton, who had left his wife and cousin on deck 
while he went down to pick up his pocket-book, returned to 
find they had already gone in one of the boats. 

Able Seaman Dillon had finally managed to crush through 
the crowd scrambling to get up the companionway from B 
deck and to reach the Boat deck, where he was to take charge 
of No. SA, He released the Stenhouse slip on the wire gripes 
fastening the boat to the deck; then, assisted by four deck- 
hands and four stewards, began working the long handles 
which manipulated the davits. The davits swung out, taking 
the boat with them. Inch by inch, Dillon and his men lowered 
it to the Promenade deck, where passengers were waiting to 
embark. 

Alta Magoon was waiting to get into her lifeboat. The 
early pandemonium the spectacle of mother seeking child, 
wife husband, children parents had calmed a little. While 
some were still a little hysterical and emotional, others stood 
like graven statues, too stunned to move, trying to reconcile 
the sight of the sprawling bodies around No. 5 hatch with 
the normality of ship Me as it had been only an hour before 
women in their summer dresses knitting or crocheting in deck- 
chairs, children playing in and out among them, the cheerful 
shouts of the quoits and deck-tennis players. 

Then she saw a young Protestant minister perched dramati- 
cally upon a deck elevation. He had his arms upraised to the 
sky and was praying aloud. People were kneeling on the deck 
around "hm^ 

The sight had an immediate effect on her. She suddenly 
grew calmer and less afraid than at any moment since the 
explosion. She could even toy with the idea of going back 
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to her cabin for her purse and coat. 

But instances of panic were still occurring elsewhere. Terri- 
Bed women, possibly afraid that the ship might suddenly sink 
under them and seeing some boats already in the water, were 
Jumping straight into the sea instead of climbing down the 
rope ladders or sliding down the lifelines. 

Professor Lawrence, who had gone up to the Boat deck 
to help with the iaunchings, saw **a few women" jump. While 
lowering No. 5 (the starboard motor-boat), Able Seaman 
Dillon noticed a woman pacing the deck by herself, then 
saw her suddenly dive head first overboard without a lif ebelt. 

For some people the moment of greatest anguish was now 
at hand. Parents were to experience the ordeal of parting with 
their young ones; children, for their part, were to find them- 
selves snatched away abruptly from parents or guardians. 

Young Roy Barrington, his face black, his clothes in tatters, 
stepped into No. TA not knowing where his mother was; 
unaware that she was dead. 

As Third Officer Porteous called for children to fill up 
the last places in his port lifeboats, three couples emerged 
from the ruck of passengers crowding the muster station and 
handed over their children. One father passed over a baby 
saying simply: "Put her in/* then turned and quietly rejoined 
his wife. 

The Cass Beggs were among the couples. Unable to get 
into their own lifeboat, they moved aft. Porteous was swinging 
out 14 and 14&, two boats on the after poop deck. Barbara 
handed Rosemary to a sailor who immediately bundled her 
into the boat. The little girl, only three years old, did not go 
without a protest, and the Cass Beggs were forced to listen 
to her screaming. Barbara stood by, hoping there might be 
room for one more adult, but Porteous signalled No. 14 away. 
The boat dropped to the water, and began to pull out. The 
Cass Beggs could see the small white face bathed in tears, 
just visible over the shoulder of an oarsman who kept turning 
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round to comfort her. Before the boat had pulled out of sight 
on the almost-dark and choppy waters, the child had stopped 
crying. 

Mrs. Margaret Hayworth, earning the limp body of ten- 
year-old Margaret, a broad red gash on her forehead from 
the torpedo splinter, and with little Jacqueline plucking at 
her skirts, struggled to a lifeboat. At the rail a seaman took 
the unconscious child from her and gently placed her in the 
boat Then he told Mrs. Hayworth to step in. 

Mrs. Hayworth got in and sat down beside Margaret. Then 
she turned and asked the man to hand her Jacqueline. Other 
people were still crowding into the boat, filling up the last few 
places, women sobbing with fright, crew trying to help them 
in, men shooting. It was a scene of some noise and confusion. 
The seaman picked up the child nearest to him but it was 
the wrong child. As the crew began to ease the falls through 
the davits, Mrs. Hayworth shouted. Another seaman tried to 
help her and picked up the child he thought she was pointing 
at but unbelievably it was still the wrong one. 

The officer in charge was signalling the boat away. Mrs. 
Hayworth had a split instant in which to make an agonising 
decision. She could still jump out. But if she did, what would 
happen to the injured child? If she did not, she would have 
to leave her youngest mite on the deck of the ship which 
might go under at any moment; or at the best hope some 
stranger would take care of her. Whatever her decision, it 
meant she had to part from one child. Mrs. Hayworth finally 
chose to go with the one who was injured. 

The young son and daughter of Frau Hubscher, waiting for 
their mother in a lowered lifeboat, turned to watch her slide 
down a lifeline. They saw her lose her grip and fall into the 
sea and then struggle to reach their lifeboat, but the sea kept 
sweeping her away. With relief, they saw another lifeboat 
pick her up. Thirty-six agonising hours, however, were to inter- 
vene before they saw each other again, 
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Thomas McCubbin was standing on a rope ladder helping 
women and children into a boat when a woman threw an 
infant at him like "a sack of potatoes," shouting: *Tor God's 
sake, save my child." 

Eleven-year-old Eileen MacFarlane was grabbed by two 
seamen and put into a lifeboat which was just about to be 
lowered. This meant separating her from her mother and 
her young brother Buddy, who were left behind on the deck. 
As the boat began to go down, she heard Buddy shout: 

"Jump, Mother, jump.** 

Mrs. MacFarlane did; and managed to land safely, though 
she hurt her back. The boat was in the water before Buddy 
could follow. Eileen could only cry as she watched her 
brother lean over the rail and wave farewell. 

Fourteen-year-old Jackie Fairweather was lowered in a boat 
while his mother and sister were left behind. 

Mrs. Kathleen Sommerville handed over her infant son 
David. 

The Millburne family of London were split up among three 
lifeboats, four-year-old John got the last place in one; his 
mother and nine-year-old sister Margaret were put into an- 
other; but Mr. Millburne, of course, had to wait for one of 
the later boats. 

Mrs. Dorothy Vincent carried her daughter into a lifeboat, 
then found there was no room for her seven-year-old son. 

A twelve-year-old girl wept bitterly as she stood at the rail 
and watched her mother and three young brothers pull away 
in a crowded lifeboat. 

Little Ruby Mitchell made her own way to a lifeboat and 
climbed down a ladder without assistance, although she found 
It ^an awfully long way down." Oil, seeping from the tanks 
and severed pipes, was already beginning to spread around 
the Athema. There had been difficulty launching Ruby's life- 
boat, and it had already shipped a lot of water. In a moment 
CM* two she found herself covered in oil "up to my stomach.** 
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There were mothers, of course, who could not bear to part 
with their children. 

Mrs. Clark, having escaped from the flooded darkness below 
and following instructions given her at the lifeboat drills, mus- 
tered beside Boat No. 10. Cathie still clung about her neck. 
The child was wearing only thin pyjamas, and Mrs. Clark 
wrapped her up in her own coat, taming the warm side in. 

They were almost at the rear of the crowd milling about 
at the muster station and Mrs. Clark could see there was little 
hope of getting into No. 10. She began to look around for 
another boat. 

Stewardess Fulton, who had been helping to secure places 
for passengers from her cabins in 14 and 14A, came forward 
to see if there was anyone else needing help. There were still 
a few places left in 14A. She saw Mrs, Clark's plight. 

"Come down and 111 see you get on one of my lifeboats/* 
she said. 

By the time they reached the poop deck in the stem of 
the ship, however, 14A had been filled except for children. 
A steward reached forward to take Cathie. But the child 
shrank back against her mother and screamed. It was enough 
to make Mrs. Clark realise she could never part with her. 

"If we're going, we're going together," she shouted. Even 
as she said it she thought: "Maybe I am being selfish I don't 
know. But I'm going to hang on to her." 

One woman suddenly became hysterical. A seaman lifted 
a small pail of water and dashed it into her face. The scream- 
ing stopped immediately. 

Quietly the Athenia's crew went about their acts of un- 
selfishness or minor heroism. 

Big, burly William Graham, tibe ship's butcher, saw a 
distraught mother walking helplessly about the deck with a 
child clinging to her neck, 

your trouble?** asked Graham. 
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"I can't find a lifebelt," said the woman. 

"Here, take this/" Graham yanked off his own. **You need it 
more than I do." 

Despite the scare when she had found herself trapped, 
Stewardess Rogerson made certain that all the passengers in 
her cabins had been equipped with lifebelts before making 
her own way on deck. Here she twice gave away her lifebelt 
After the second time, she was spotted by Steward Crawford. 

"Why haven y t you got a lifebelt?" he demanded. 

"IVe given two away already," she explained. 

Crawford swore at her. Then he pulled off his own and 
shoved it down over her head. 'That's the third one," he 
shouted. "Now see you damn well keep that on. 5 * 

Stewardess MacLeod found her old lady from Aberdeen 
walking about the deck clad only in a nightdress. "Don't 
worry 111 get you a coat," she said and went down three 
decks to do it. To go below needed courage. It meant courting 
danger from flooding water, falling debris or the possibility 
of being trapped in the deserted darkness. 

As old Mrs. John Mitchell waited for her lifeboat to be 
swung down, her section stewardess noticed she had no life- 
belt. "Oh, you must have one," she shouted and went off to 
get one. When she came back, Mrs. Mitchell could scarcely 
take the lifebelt from her. She could only stare at her face. 
Blood was streaming down it from a deep gash caused by 
collapsing debris. 

Yet if stewardesses were ready to run risks for passengers, 
they were not prepared to make fools of themselves. 

On coming up from B deck, one woman asked Stewardess 
Rogerson if she would do something for her* 

"What is it?" asked Miss Rogerson. 

"Tve forgotten my handbag,** she said. "Would you mind 
getting it for me?" 

Normally a quiet little woman. Miss Rogerson's voice was 
icily firm: 
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**No, certainly not. I wouldn't mind soing down for a life- 

* o o 

belt but I'm not going to risk my life for a handbag." 

As Third Officer Porfeous left the bridge to attend to the 
launching of his four poop boats in the stern, Captain Cook 
picked up the speaking tube and ordered Chief Radio Officer 
Don to send out an SOS in naval code. The captain added 
that the second and third R/O's should clear out immediately 
and go to their lifeboat stations. 

Alone in the radio room, a fairly large room just aft the 
foremast, Don took off his coat and settled down to what 
could prove to be a long evening's work. 

Naval distress signals are answered only by coast stations. 
Nearest coast station now was Valentia, in the south-west 
of Ireland; call sign GCK. Don found Valentia busy on war 
traffic, however, and it was fifteen minutes before he could 
get through with this message: 

"Athenia torpedoed-~56.42 North, 14.05 West." 

Captain Cook came on the speaking tube. ^Send it out 
in clear also.** 

Obediently Don tapped the key, and this time got an 
immediate reply from a Norwegian vessel. She was the Knute 
Nelson, a 5,000-ton tanker lying less than forty miles to the 
sou'west 

After acknowledging, the Nelsons R/O came back with 
this signal: 

"The old man doesn't believe youVe been torpedoed bat 
he's coming to your assistance anyway." 

Don continued to tap out the SOS. 

The light was going fast now what remained of it and 
Captain Cook knew that if lives were not to be lost un- 
necessarily during launching operations, it was essential to get 
the emergency dynamo working. He summoned Chief Elec- 
trician Bennett to the bridge and asked him what the chances 
were of starting it Bennett said he could manage it. 
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When Bennett had gone, the captain, megaphone in hand, 
set about directing the launchings from the bridge. 

Chief Engineer Carnegie, having grabbed a life-jacket and 
torch when he had quit the dining-room, made straight for 
his engine-room. As he fumbled his way along the darkened 
engineer's alleyway on C deck, his torch picked out a great 
jagged hole where the deck had burst open under the force 
of the explosion, Shining the light downwards, he saw that 
the level of the water was already barely three feet away. 
Brine pipes running along D deck had been forced up to 
within two feet of where he was standing. 

Moving rapidly with the aid of his torch, the Chief reached 
the engine-room door on B deck. Yanking this open, he 
looked down to see if any of his men were still there or in 
difficulties. The beam of light was reflected in lapping water 
only a few feet below him, but his men appeared to have got 
safely clear. Satisfied, he turned and made his way up to the 
deck. By the time he reached his boat station the emergency 
lights had just been switched on. 

Mr. J. R. MacDonald, having seen his wife into a lifeboat, 
went to find two lifebelts and set off for their cabin on B 
deck. Only the way down he turned aside just long enough 
to have a peep down No. 5 hold. There were several bodies, 
all naked, floating amid bits of debris. 

He picked up the two lifebelts in his cabin, then remem- 
bered that the cabin next door had been occupied by a woman 
with a little boy. He wondered if they were all right, and 
decided that he had better find out. He found the woman 
struggling to dress the child and put a lifebelt on him. Mac- 
Donald helped her, then lifted the boy up and carrying him 
in his arms, led his way towards deck. 

Whan he came out on to the open Promenade deck and put 
the boy down, he saw that lifeboat No. 10 had been swung 
down from the Boat deck above, but because of the ship's 
list, was hanging away from the side. For some reason it had 
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been lowered this far without seamen to man it and throw 
out the grab lines. 

Now it swung uselessly from the Athenians side, a perilous 
gap separating it from the crowd waiting on the Promenade 
deck to get into it Yet although at least a hundred people 
were milling around in front of it, none of the men had 
thought of risking the jump. 

MacDonald knew immediately what he had to do. He 
mounted the rail and waited for the roll of the ship to bring 
the lifeboat swinging towards him. Then he jumped. He landed 
safely, and started pitching out the grab lines which were 
caught by the people on deck. The boat was pulled in, and 
the people began to crowd into it 

By now less than ten minutes after the torpedo the emer- 
gency lights, operating on petrol, had come on; and as dark- 
ness closed in over the sea, a searchlight on the bridge began 
to play about the decks and over the water where several 
boats were already bobbing about. 

When she reached the open deck, Barbara Bailey had still 
to make up her mind which course to follow. She felt inclined 
to let things drift and see what would happen. Rather aim- 
lessly she wandered over to the rail and gazed down at the 
sea, fascinated by the idea of dropping into its cold depths. 
She saw a dead woman loafing by. Then, with imthinMng 
movements, Barbara drifted slowly towards her lif eboat station, 
dad in the borrowed brown coat, wishing vaguely that she 
had been able to find her own. 

When she reached the station, she found her lifeboat al- 
ready crowded and others still packing in. By the time her 
turn came, there were only two places left. A woman stepped 
in and she was about to follow. But behind her she suddenly 
heard a woman break into a sob. She turned round. Then 
stepped bacL 

"You go ahead," she said to the woman. 
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The sobbing woman could only stare at her. 

"You go ahead," Barbara repeated, adding: "Nobody loves 


me. 

The woman hesitated for a fraction. Then she stepped 
forward. As she was about to get into the boat, she turned 
and said: 

"It's not true that nobody loves you Jesus loves you." 

When David Jennings reached the open deck and saw the 
first lifeboats being lowered, he remarked optimistically: 
"They're only doing this as a precautionary measure." He 
thought the explosion had been caused by an accident in the 
engine room, and did not believe that things were really 
serious. He imagined the lifeboats would lie off the Athenia 
until the trouble had been put right, and that then everybody 
would return. He had seen a smudge of smoke on the horizon 
when he first came on deck but had paid little attention to it 
at the time. Only later, when he heard other people talking 
about the sub firing shells, did he realise that the smoke he 
had seen must have been where the sub had surfaced. 

He was surprised at the calm and orderly way in which 
people were abandoning ship; there was no panic, so far as 
he could see. He had been led to expect dramatic scenes in a 
situation such as this; yet he saw none now. He watched men 
put their wives and children into a boat and quietly promise 
to follow in the next and that was alL Here and there, per- 
haps, someone shed a few tears. 

Yet many people left the Athenia in a way which was 
anything but orderly. 

As a lifeboat swung down past her deck, Mrs. Hugh Mc- 
Donald threw her son Ronald in. Then she mounted the rail 
and waited for the boat to swing towards her again before 
jumping. She landed safely, but a woman who had climbed 
on to the rail beside her did not have the same luck. She 
hesitated for just a fraction too long before jumping. In that 
instant the boat had swung away again and she missed and fell 
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into the sea. Mrs. McDonald never saw her again. 

Mrs. Reginald Bacon had a narrow escape. She climbed 
down a rope ladder towards one of the boats already in the 
water. Near the bottom, she let go of her son Keith, who 
jumped safely into the boat. Then she got ready to make 
the leap herself. She misjudged the swell of the sea, however; 
as she let go of the ladder, a wave caught the boat and rocked 
it away. Not far, but enough for Mrs. Bacon to miss and fall 
in. 

She could not swim, and knew of only one way to save 
herself; that was to lie on her back and float. She screamed 
for help, and managed to float long enough to grab a rope 
thrown from the boat. Hands pulled her in. 

As she lay in the bottom of the boat, gasping for breath, 
her son Keith looked at her in astonishment: 

THow did you get in?" he asked. 1 didn't see you." 

Barbara Bailey was wandering about the decks, watching 
the boats get away, wholly indifferent to her own fate, but 
anxious to help where she could. 

Some of the men, including the Chief Engineer, were pitch- 
ing overboard life-rafts, deck-chairs or anything else they 
could End that would float. She joined in for a while. Then 
she wandered on. She stopped beside a lifeboat already half- 
loaded, and noticed that most of the women were wearing 
nothing but night attire. They were huddling together, trem- 
bling with cold. 

"Ill go down and get them blankets,** she told the stewardess 
who was supervising them. 

"No, don't," shouted the stewardess in alarm. Tftfs terrible 
down there. 3 * 

She was referring to the third-class quarters aft. Bedroom 
Steward Claud Barrie had dashed down there after the ex- 
plosion, and found the whole area under water, with bodies 
floating about Rumours liad begun to spread that there had 
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been terrible panic down there with people ripping the clothes 
off each other's backs. 

Rebuffed, Barbara Bailey wandered on. Her earlier listless- 
ness had magically vanished now, and she wanted to help 
other people. But she still did not care whether she saved 
herself or not. 

Then she saw the little steward who had been so kind to 
her when she had cried over lunch earlier that day. He was 
half -crouched, half -seated against the taffrail, and was trem- 
bling violently. Clearly he had lost control of himself. 

She remembered how kind he had been to her when she 
needed sympathy. So she went over, and stood looking at 
him for a moment. Then she shook him. 

TPull yourself together," she shouted. 

The man stared at her, surprised. He made no effort to 
speak or protest but simply waited until she dropped her 
hands. Then he moved away. 

As she ran for her lifeboat, Ruth Strauss, the pretty German 
refugee with whom Barbara Bailey had been talking that 
afternoon, saw the contents of a suitcase scattered over the 
deck. One or two items looked familiar, and bending down 
she saw that they were her own. She found the suitcase lying 
a few yards further on (she had no idea how it had got 
there). There were still a few things left in it, and she picked 
out what she was looking for a pair of slacks. She pulled 
these on over her light dress, and felt prepared for anything. 

Dennis McCaffrey, who had gone up to the Poop deck to 
help lower some of the boats, saw an Irish priest walking 
about without a lif ebelt. He followed him, and as a good son 
of the Church took off his own and offered it to him. 

The priest smiled his thanks and shook his head. "Thank 
you, my son but keep it yourself. Ill be all right.** 

A woman fastened her baby to her breast by using a big 
blanket pin, which she ran through the baby's dress and then 
through her own coat. With the baby thus secured to her, 
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she was left with both hands free to scramble down a rope 
ladder. 

Professor Boynton watched the first boats go away and 
night fall on the water, and considered himself something of a 
coward because he did not have the nerve to go back and 
collect his camera, the few trinkets he had bought in England 
for his family, and at least some of the data on the soil-research 
work he had been doing all summer in England. Although he 
realised that most of his work would be wasted, he preferred 
to stay on deck 

Elderly Mr. George Gray kissed his daughter Mrs. Ella 
Flowers goodbye, and helped her into a lifeboat. His last 
words to her were; 

**I believe 111 drown, but that youll be saved.** 

It was not to be, however. He was to live; she was to die. 

Mrs. Andrew Black, who had been almost killed when her 
cabin wall collapsed, reached deck with her little daughter 
just as her sister, Mrs. Edith Anderson, was about to take 
the last place in a boat. Mrs. Anderson saw her and shouted: 

"Here, take my place.** 

Noticing that her sister was wearing only a nightdress as 
she stepped into the boat, she pulled off her own coat "And 
take this also," she added. She pushed the protesting Mrs. 
Black and her little girl into the boat, and waved goodbye. 

Mildred Fioley was among the lucky ones who got away 
in an early boat. She went in No. 9, the emergency boat. 

With the ship listing and no one quite certain what was 
going to happen next whether the Athenia was going to go 
down at once or whether the U-boat was going to attack 
again the early boats on both sides were dropped quickly 
to the water, passengers boarding by climbing down rope 
ladders or sliding down lifelines. In this way at least some 
people were certain to be saved. 

Mildred's biggest shock came as they ran towards the rail, 
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when Tom said; ^Remember, 111 have to stay behind until 
the women and children are off." 

She had never dreamed of having to part from him. Yet, 
in a way, it made her hasten her steps. The sooner all the 
women and children were off, she realised, the sooner the 
men could get away also. 

Yet her nerve gave out the moment she set foot on the 
rope ladder. It began to sway perilously as she started to 
climb down, and her descent was complicated by the fact 
that the bottom of the ladder had somehow or other become 
twisted. The seamen manning the lifeboat below were doing 
their best to straighten it out, but the violent jerks they were 
giving it only increased Mildred's nervousness. She decided 
to climb back up to Tom and wait until he could leave with 
her. 

Tom Finley saw her coming back up. So lie leaned over 
and shouted: 

"You must go on down.** 

She held on, unable to make up her mind. Then a steward 
got on the ladder, carrying a child. He started to climb down 
on top of her and she felt her panic grow. Yet she thought 
he must stop before bumping into her. 

The man kept right on coming, however, as though deter- 
mined to push her off the ladder. Below, the men in the boat 
still jerked at the ladder, trying to straighten it out. She could 
see no way out of the predicament but to let herself go and 
fall. Then she twisted herself round until she was at the back 
of the ladder and clung there until the steward had gone past. 
She hung on, hating him for his rudeness; but at least he had 
done one good thing he had straightened out the ladder. 
Later she realised how right he had been to ignore her. 

The ordeal was by no means over. She had imagined that 
once she got to the bottom of the ladder it would be a simple 
matter to step into the boat. But when she neared the sea 
she saw how deceptive it could look from the deck of an 
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Atlantic liner. The "gentle" waves were between six and eight 
feet high, and the lifeboat was tossing about on them like a 
toy. It would be a dangerous jump. 

She studied the waves for a moment, and waited until the 
boat came surging towards her. Then she let go. She was 
sure she had timed it perfectly; but the boat was already going 
away as she dropped into it. She fell and bruised her side. 

Other women were simply refusing to jump. They clung 
to the ladder until the men in the boat reached up and grabbed 
them by the legs and helped them down. There was almost 
a system about it. As the boat surged up with the waves, the 
men would grab a woman on the ladder, by the legs. At the 
same time people in the lifeboat would yell at her to let go. 

It worked until suddenly a big 200-pound woman fell in. 
She came up, shouting. Then she turned over on her back and 
floated, still calling for help. In the boat her twelve-year-old 
daughter screamed. Two men reached out and caught the 
struggling woman, and tried to pull her in, but her enormous 
weight and her determination to lie rigidly on her back de- 
feated them. 

By now other women were beginning to pile up on the lad- 
ders, and it was essential to get them into the boat. In a crisis 
like this, individuals did not count for much; the important 
thing was to get as many people away as possible. Jim Mitchell, 
the ship's carpenter, who found himself temporarily in charge 
of the boat, knew this. If the Athenia started to go down, it 
might be necessary to pull away immediately. The more 
people in the boat, the more lives would be saved; the proposi- 
tion was as simple as that. 

Finally he was able to give his attention to the woman in the 
water. She and her young daughter were still crying for help, 
and had kept up a continual chorus while other women were 
being helped into the boat Tom Finley, listening from the 
deck above, found the child's screams among the most 
ant things he witnessed that night 
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At last the woman was hauled in, landing in the bottom of 
the boat like a stranded whale. Once she was in, the boat 
pulled away. The lifeboat was only three-quarters full and 
women were left clinging to the ladders and the lifelines. 
When the boat had gone three hundred yards the men stopped 
rowing and streamed the sea-anchor. 

Mildred Finley looked back. 

There was still a flicker of light in the sky, and the sea near 
the Athenia seemed almost calm. The emergency lights had 
come on, and although there was a pronounced dip to stem 
the ship seemed to have stopped sinking. 

Back on the liner Tom Finley felt relief as he watched his 
wife's lifeboat swallowed up in the gloom; then he set off in 
search of a place for himself. It was not going to be easy, he 
saw; at each lifeboat station there were crowds, and there 
were still many women and children aboard. 

He saw an elderly woman without a lifebelt about to get 
into one of the boats. He asked: "Why haven't you got oneF* 

"I hadn't time to go to my room," she explained, 

Tom had taken two lifebelts from Mildred's cabin one for 
Mildred, one for himself. There should still be one left in his 
own cabin. He told the woman to wait. 

When he reached his cabin he found all lifebelts gone, but 
on trying the cabin next door found one. He went back upon 
deck, and helped the woman in the lifeboat to tie it on. 

It was not until he had finished tying the last knot that he re- 
membered he could have picked up his camera and the roll of 
exposed film on his European tour while he was down below. 
It made him feel like kicking himself. 

Senior Bo'sun's Mate Robert Young was just about as tough 
as the steel gantries of his native Glasgow. Six feet tall, 200 
pounds in weight, with the shoulders and chin of a stevedore, 
lie was not a man to stand any nonsense. 

"Get over there, you silly bitch," he roared at one woman 
who was a little slow in hoisting herself into 9A. His language 
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scarcely belonged to Kensington or Kelvinside, and today lie 
is rather proud of the soubriquet 'The Swarin* Bc/sun" which 
passengers bestowed on him that night. 

Once he got the emergency boat away, he handed a seaman 
one of the small axes used to smash chocks or cut fouled 
ropes, and said: "When I lower the next boat to this deck ? 
you stand there and knock the block off any bastard who tries 
to jump in." Then he went up to the Boat deck and set about 
lowering 9A. The man he had knocked out had long since 
picked himself up and disappeared. 

Bo'sun Harvey got Ms top boat, No. 12, away within 14 
minutes, crowded with women and children (top boats were 
given a number, bottom boats the same number plus the let- 
ter A even numbers to port, odd numbers to starboard 
there was no No. 13). 

Bedroom Steward Claud Barrie got away on the third boat 
to leave a boat manned entirely by stewards, six of them. It 
was an overcrowded boat, and in the crush a little girl in a 
pink dress fell overboard. One of the stewards dived in after 
her, but the heavy swel carried her out of reach and he had 
to let her go. 

Stewardess MacLeod had gone in search of a lifebelt for 
herself. The emergency lights were not on as she stumbled 
along B deck alleyway, groping in one darkened cabin after 
another. When she touched or leaned upon furniture that 
began to give way under her hand, she knew she had worked 
her way near enough to the area of the explosion, and that it 
was time to retrace her steps. 

As she came out of a cabin, she was half -blinded by a light 
shone suddenly into her face. The man holding the torch him- 
self almost jumped out of his skin, startled at her sudden ap- 
pearance in a part of the ship long since deserted. 

"Mrs. MacLeod," he roared. It was Turpie* the Chief Offi- 
cer's steward. 

*Tm looking for a life-jacket/* she explained, shielding hear 
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eyes. 

Turpie pointed the beam down. Then asked: 

**Can you run?" 

w Yes," she said. 

"Then follow me I'm on a message for the Mate, but if you 
can ran I'll show you where there's a life-jacket." 

Turpie turned, and began to race along the alleyway. Mrs. 
MacLeod did her best to keep up with him. He led the way to 
the pantry in the officers' quarters, opened the door of a hot 
press, and pointed to a life-jacket the only one. He pulled 
it out. 

"Now 111 have to go," he said. 

Mrs. MacLeod pulled on the jacket, and snuggled her chin 
against it. It was warm, and settled round her body like a fur 
coat 

She began to tie It on and found out why it had been 
"overlooked." One of the cords had broken. Still, it was a 
small thing. She managed to get the long cord and the short 
cord to meet, and with the jacket half -on, half -off, made for 
the deck. 

One station forward of her boat, at No. 3 boat, trouble had 
developed when an overburdened ladder gave way on one side 
and almost flung the women on it into the sea. They clung on 
screaming as First Officer Emmery, responsible for the six 
boats in this section, pushed back those still pressing forward, 
and leaned over the rail to direct them into the boat. Finally 
he calmed them down and got them safely in; then he went 
forward, secured a piece of rope and fixed the ladder. 

Mrs. Maranov tried to get away in one of the early port side 
boats, but had to step out of it again because it was full. Then 
she remembered her friend with the baby; perhaps she needed 
help? 

Still badly shaken and almost hysterical following her ordeal 
below, she nevertheless went down below again. But she 
found her friend's cabin empty and the crib deserted. For a 
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second time she climbed up to the Promenade deck. She saw a 
man who knew her friend. 

"Have you seen my friend? 3 ' 7 she asked. 

The man stared at her blankly and did not reply. Then he 
turned away. She stood and watched him go in astonishment. 

Suddenly she realised she had neither a coat nor a lifebelt. 
She would have to go below again, this time to her dormitory 
on C deck. It was too much climbing up and down for a preg- 
nant woman, but she had no alternative. Down she went for 
the second time. But when she got there, she found that all 
the lifebelts had been snapped up. For the third time she 
climbed up to the open deck. 

This time, to her relief, she saw her friend. A stewardess was 
beside her, holding the baby. That meant she would be all 
right. She decided she must say goodbye, so she went across. 
In a state of what her friend afterwards described as "semi- 
hysteria** she gabbled out some words of farewell and then 
made for her lifeboat. 

Chief Officer Rankin's worst moment came when he met an 
hysterical young woman near No. 5 hold. "Can I help you?* he 
asked. 

"My mother," said the girl, indicating the reeking hole. TE 
can see her, down there." 

Rankin looked. He saw the black and naked bodies loatrag 
on the water. 

Tm sorry but what can I do?** he said. "Hadn't you better 
go to your boat?* 

When Jocelyn Pick reached her lifeboat, searchlights were 
playing from the bridge, lighting up the boats and sweeping 
occasionally over those already in the water. Near her some- 
body was mumbling a prayer. Then she saw a young man kiss 
his mother goodbye before sending her down a ladder. 

When her own turn came to go down the ladder, she did not 
know what to do witib her handbag. She did not want to leave 
it behind but at the same time she needed her hands free. 
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Finally she decided to stuff it down under her coat. As she was 
wearing two coats, it meant that it was gripped tightly be- 
tween the outer and inner. 

At the bottom of the ladder she had to jump awkwardly, 
backwards. She landed safely, but was caught off balance and 
toppled forward. She banged against the side of the boat and 
felt a pain in her side. Then a seaman grabbed her under the 
armpits and lifted her. 

'What! No life-jacketr he said. 

For a single moment of time, her heart nearly stopped. She 
thought he was going to turn her back because she did not 
have one. 

Slowly the Athenia swung round with the wind, her list 
now just a fraction over 7 degrees. From her masts, arc lights 
poured down a garish illumination as though some strange sea 
festival were being celebrated. 

The early boats (top boats held fifty-six, bottom boats 
eighty-six) were going away with sometimes no more than 
fifty people in them. Although under instructions to stay close 
to the ship in case they were needed, most of them drifted off 
into the night. Later, the last boats away were to be danger- 
ously over-crowded. 

Boats to port were swinging wide and were easy to launch 
all except No. 10A, which had been knocked off its chocks by 
the explosion and was lying askew. To starboard most of the 
boats were scraping and bumping their way down satisfac- 
torily. But at least four on this side were only to be launched 
with considerable difficulty. 

When Captain Cook had checked the watertight doors, 
ordered the distress signals to be sent out, and instructed Ben- 
nett to start the emergency dynamo, he knew it was time to 
destroy anything which might be of value to the enemy. If 
the U-boat wanted to do so, there was nothing to prevent her 
sending a party on board, seizing the ship's papers and code 
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books* and taking the master and other officers prisoner. So 
Captain Cook went to Ms cabin, bundled up the Admiralty 
books and the ship's log, then collected the radio code books 
from DOB'S room and threw the lot weighted overboard. 

Then he went back into his cabin and changed into civilian 
clothes. He had no wish to spend the rest of the war in a prison 
camp. 

Chief Officer Copland took a hasty look at the bodies scat- 
tered round No. 5 hold and decided they must wait. It might 
seem callous, but he had no alternative; one or two might be 
breathing still, but his duty was to the women and children 
queueing up for the boats. It all boiled down to a strictly 
mathematical problem, and it could only be dealt with by 
strictly mathematical thinking. For the time being he must let 
the victims lie where they were; and those among them who 
were going to die, die if they must. His job now was to get seven 
lifeboats away 4, 6, 6A 3 8, SA, 10 and 10A. 

No. 8, in charge of Seaman W. J. Macintosh (and carrying 
Nurse Consuela Strohmeier and the Lubitsch baby) was in 
the water within ten minutes of Porteous* emergency whistle. 
Macintosh was instructed to stay close to the ship in order to 
pick up any women who fell into the water. After he had pulled 
off a little, he saw four women clinging to No. 10 side ladder 
and edged in to pick them up. 

One factor which made things easier for the officers carrying 
out the launchings was the proportion of women aboard. 
"The women wore not prepared to take the law into their own 
hands,** says Chief Officer Copland today. "At the beginning 
some men tried to jump the gun, but the crew took care of 
those who did.** The result was that more than 500 passengers 
were cleared from the Athenia in just over ten minutes, and 
half of those that remained were away within twenty minutes. 

Up to the Promenade deck, Chief Officer Copland was 
stopped by Nurse A. D, (**Najmie w ) Weir. 
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**It*s my patient,** she explained. "I can't manage her all by 
myself. 3 * 

Mrs. Rose Griffin, who had fallen down the stairs on Satur- 
day night, still lay unconscious in the female ward at the end 
of B deck, suffering from a broken nose and a fractured pelvis. 
Already the sea was beginning to lap into the room. 

"Well, don't worry," said Chief Officer Copland. "You go 
along and have a look at the people round No. 5 hold, and let 
me know if anything can be done for them. I'll see the woman 
is taken care of." 

Nurse Weir left to do as she was instructed. Chief Officer 
Copland detached two deckhands and gave them orders to 
get the injured woman into a lifeboat. Shortly afterwards 
Nurse Weir came back to report that all the people around 
No. 5 hold were either dead or beyond aid. The Chief Officer 
told her to go to her boat. 

On the starboard side, Able Seaman Dillon was having 
some difficulty with No. SA; in fact the boat did not leave until 
8.30. Some of the delay was due to trouble with No. 5, the 
motor-boat. When it was put into the water, its engine refused 
to start, and none of the men manning it a deckhand and 
three stewards knew enough about engines to fix it 

Dillon waited for a while watching the deckhand struggle 
with it, anxious not to order him away from the side until he 
had got it working. But when the delay began to lengthen, he 
shouted: 

"You'd better cast off Tve got others to save too." So he 
dropped the painter and started rounding up the falls. 

As she waited on the Promenade deck, Stewardess Mac- 
Leod noticed a woman crying. She was holding her small 
daughter by the hand. 

**Why aren't you awayf* asked Mrs. MacLeod. 

*I don't know where my other girl is,** said the woman. 

"She may be away already,** said Stewardess MacLeod. 
"Anyhow, you'd be better to get into a boat and save one 
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child at least." It seemed sound advice at the time, though she 
was to regret it later. 

The woman took her advice and got into SA. Ironically she 
and the child with her were to die; the other girl was to be 
saved. 

Boat SA was clinging obstinately to the Athenias side. With 
almost ninety people in her, she was earning an excessive 
load, and launching was a slow if surprisingly light-hearted 
business. 

"Watch out for your head, MacLeod," shouted the launch- 
ing crew as a block and tackle swung crazily. But the falls 
were not running free; somehow or other the wire holding the 
fore and after falls had fouled on a hook in the lifeboat. When 
only a few feet from the water, the boat suddenly stuck and 
refused to budge. 

Dillon ordered the two men who had been helping him to 
go down the ladders. Then slipping a small axe into his belt, 
he grabbed hold of the after falls and slid down into the boat 
getting there well before the others. Quickly he hacked at the 
wire, and it came free. The boat dropped with a smack into the 
water. 

She rode or appeared to ride dangerously low in the 
water. Actually the Athenias lifeboats were so constructed 
that they could hardly sink. To the passengers, however, it 
was unpleasant to watch the sea rise within inches of the 
gunwales. 

Among those in the boat were Judith Evelyn and her fiance 
Andrew Allan, along with Andrew's father, the Reverend 
William Allan, as well as the gallant Mrs. Nancy Bishop and 
Thornton Mustard. There were four stewardesses and a large 
number of refugees mostly men. 

As Dillon prepared to push off with a boathoofc, there was a 
shout from the promenade rail: 

"Hey, wait a minute. 3 * 

Stewardess MacLeod, fuB-bosomed, capable, peered up at 
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the dark deck. The voice was familiar and she thought she 
could make out the slightly-deformed figure of Mr. Prevent, 
the ship's hairdresser. 

"Is that you, Mr. Prevent?" she shouted. 

"Yes. Stand aside and 111 jump." 

"Oh, no. Don't jump or you'll Mil somebody. Use the 
ladder." 

Dillon held the boat in with the hook until Prevent could 
come down the ladder. He was a small, pigeon-chested hunch- 
back with short arms, but now he showed extraordinary agility. 

As he dropped into the boat., fighting for breath, he turned 
to Mrs. MacLeod. "Have you seen Alma?" Alma was his 
daughter. 

^Don't worry," said Mrs. MacLeod. tf l saw her get away in 
No. 4." 

"Thank God, that's fine then 111 stay here." 

He stepped over the crowded legs and found himself a seat 
in the stern. It was the last time they ever spoke together. 

By nine o'clock, twenty-two of the ship's twenty-six life- 
boats were away. Of the four that remained, all but one was 
on the starboard side this was 10A, which had been knocked 
askew. 

Barbara Bailey got away in No. SA. She was trudging aim- 
lessly round the decks when she was spotted by some deck- 
hands who had just lowered the boat. 

"Come on, you'd better get in," shouted one. 

"I don't want to," she said. 

But one of the men was insistent. As he grabbed her arm 
and hustled her towards the rail, she stopped to put her hand- 
bag down on the deck, 

Tfou might as well take it," said the seaman. 

"I don't need it" 

"Take it anyway," he urged. Tou might need it later on/* 

She went back and picked it up. A long slide down a life- 
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line lav in front of tier, and a handbag, she thought, would 

* *?' O 

prove to be more of a nuisance than any tiling else, but she 
could scarcely leave it behind now. An idea struck her; she 
could pin It to her skirt. 

As she stepped on to the rail, she saw something which 
suddenly made her pause. Two clear lights, similar to those of 
an aircraft, were moving across the sky. 

"Look," she said to the seaman holding her arm* 

**Yes s I know," he said. "Don't take any notice; it's all part of 
their little game.** 

Elsewhere "moving lights** were seen crossing the sky, at or 
about the same time. In SA, there was a shout of ^Aeroplanes!" 
and looking up Mrs. MacLeod saw two '"clear lights'* moving 
in the sky, obscured now and then by cloud. They're coining 
to our rescue,** said someone. 

In Mrs. Arthur Cook's boat, the appearance of these Tights'* 
caused a mild panic. They're Germans come to bomb us," 
shouted someone, and a woman became hysterical. 

Barbara Bailey watched while the lights moved on down the 
sky and vanished. The seaman was tugging impatiently at her 
arm. 

"My skirt's too tight," she said. It was going to be difficult to 
slide down a lifeline with it If it were simply a question of 
skirt or safety, this was not the time for false modesty. "Would 
yon rip it for me?" she asked the seaman. 

He stared at her for a moment in astonishment Then with a 
grin he caught hold of the skirt and pulled. The doth split. 

With her sMrt divided like a Chinese Idmono, Barbara 
Bailey let herself down the lifeline. All went well until her feet 
touched the ledge at the PlimsoU Line. She paused for a mo- 
ment, before deciding to let go and jump into the boat. But a 
wave suddenly swept the boat away from her. 

As she hung there waiting for it to ride in again, the old 
sense of despair gripped her. Here she was dangling from the 
end of a rope, the Atlantic waves licking only a few feet from 
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her. It could so easily be the end if she willed it. 

She let her feet slip from the ledge, her hands still clinging 
to the rope. Where was the boat now? **! might as well jump 
and finish it, anyway," she thought. 

Then a pair of hands gripped her ankles and somebody 
shouted: "Come on, you're doing fine." 

She let go, and dropped safely into the boat. 

Hero of the port side launchings was Deck Steward Mac- 
Kinnon, who tried to make the whole operation seem like a 
jolly outing to the women and children queueing up. "All 
aboard the next boat for Rothesay," he kept shouting as he 
helped them in. 

Bo'sun Harvey took charge of No. IA. himself. So crowded 
was the boat that some children were forced to curl up under 
the seats otherwise the oarsmen could not have used the oars. 
Harvey had forty children in his boat all between the ages 
of ten and fourteen. Eight of the women in his boat were 
holding babies in their arms. He let the boat drift until it was 
about half a mile from the Athenia, then he put out the sea- 
anchor. 

Boat No. 4, with Assistant Purser Taylor, got away with 
almost sixty people in it, but sadly undermanned. In addition 
to Taylor there was Storekeeper MacCuaig, Quartermaster 
McLean (who was in charge) and a young steward who had 
never handled an oar before in his life. There was an engine- 
room greaser but he had had four ribs broken by the explo- 
sion, and could not help. There were two potential oarsmen 
who would not help; two young honeymooners with their 
brides. 

As No. 4 rocked away from the Athenia, its gunwale close to 
the water, neither McLean nor Taylor had any idea how long 
the ship was going to last, but they were anxious to get a rea- 
sonable distance away so that if she suddenly did go down, 
they would not be sucked after her. Every oar that could be 
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used, should be in use. McLean asked the two bridegrooms to 
give a hand. 

Neither young man would come forward. Both appeared to 
have lost their nerve, and lay In the bottom of the boat with 
their arms round their wives. 

Taylor tried to sting them into action by shouting insults, 
and once or twice it looked as if his policy might succeed. One 
of them made a half-hearted attempt to rise, but his wife held 
him back shouting: 

TDon't leave me don't leave me!** 

Their behaviour infuriated the oarsmen so much that Taylor 
and the man next to him could not resist kicking out savagely 
each time the swing of the oars brought them within reach. 

Forward, the women in the boat stared with solemn eyes at 
the sinking Afhenia, and, perhaps recalling another Atlantic 
drama not entirely dissimilar to their own, began to sing: 
"Nearer My God to Thee." 

The sea was already washing over the Athenians main deck 
as MA, the second of the two boats on the afterpoop port side, 
was lowered. 

As the falls were being unhooked, Butcher William Graham, 
standing on the main deck, attempted to step in, but a wave 
rippling along the stern caught him and knocked him down. 
He was being swept away when Stewardess Fulton, who had 
seen him gallantly give his lifebelt away, managed to reach 
out and grab him. As she held on, a steward came to her assist- 
ance and together they tried to pull Graham in. He was a big 
man, however, and they could not do it. 

"Never inind leave me and save what you've got," Graham 
shouted. 

TMo we can't leave a man like you," shouted Miss Fulton, 
and gave another heave. 

This time Graham, dad only in a singlet and trousers, was 
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hauled in over the stern. As he lay in the bottom of the boat, 
shivering violently, Miss Fulton took off her cardigan and 
wrapped it about him. 

Someone had begun to sing **O God Our Help in Ages Past/* 
and now the whole boat joined in. 

Mrs. Clark saw blood pouring from one of the oarsmen's 
fingers. She took out her handkerchief and went over to the 
man to bind it. 

"Oh, don't bother," he said, "it's only a scratch." 

As Senior Bo'sun's Mate Young got the second of his two 
boats into the water (No. SA), he could hear Quartermaster 
Angus Graham at the next station shouting: *1 can't get her 
up." 

He knew then that Graham was having trouble lifting his 
boat up the incline created by the list; but he had his own boat 
to see safely away, and went on down the ladder. 

As 9A moved away from the side of the Afhenia, a man 
shouted from the Promenade deck: "Hey, wait for me!" 

Young looked up and saw a member of the ship's orchestra, 
still wearing his immaculate dinner suit, waving from the rail. 

"Better get it back," Young ordered his oarsmen. The bands- 
man was already climbing down the ladder. 

After he had jumped in and the boat began to pull away for 
the second time, the man at the tiller suddenly shouted: 

"Look at this!" 

Young peered into the dark water where he was pointing. 
There was a black head bobbing about. 

Astonished, he shouted: "Good God we'd no Negro 
aboard!" 

He pulled the woman in. She was covered in oil. Young 
could not make out how she got into the water, unless she had 
been hit by a gripping spar which he had hacked away while 
launching the boat In a wretched condition she lay shivering 
in the bottom of the boat, until another woman compas- 
sionately surrendered her blanket 
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All around the Athenia bobbed the lifeboats, their sea- 
anchors streaming. Even so, they began to drift steadily apart. 

Among them played schools of oil-black porpoises and 
dolphins. But the antics of the fish, far from being thought 
amusing, only added to the terror of those in the boats, where 
imaginations were in a vivid enough state already. 

U.30 may well have been prowling among her victims, 
hoping to satisfy herself of their identity and character and 
perhaps trying to assess the extent of the damage inflicted 
( although the Germans insist that the submarine lay some dis- 
tance away once the torpedo had exploded). 

Mrs. Frances Shone saw the periscope of a submarine cut 
round the bow of the Athenia and pass within a few yards of 
her. 

Michael Mendez, a first-class passenger, pointed it out to 
the seaman in charge of his boat. The seaman said: TLet's get 
away from here they may shoot us down.** 

In another boat Mrs. C. F. Ball pointed it out to the seaman 
in charge. "Look, there's a periscope," she said. 

"Nonsense,** said the seaman, ^that's a broom handle.** 

C. O. Bowen of Vancouver, in Boat No. 1, was certain that 
the U-boat was "trying to upset us.** 

But much later, even after night had fallen, people in the 
boats were feeling "Vibrations'* in the water. In 14A they felt 
one and a steward remarked: **That*s another torpedo.** 

Boat HA which was not launched until U.30 had already 
quit the scene was "almost submerged by a wave as the sub- 
marine passed by.** 

Question: What did survivors really see? U.3Q or the merry 
schools of fish? 

Chief Steward Rankin, Stewardess Rogerson, Mrs. Ralph 
and Rosemary, and tbe Cass Beggs got away in No. 10A, the 
last boat to leave on the port side. It had been a long and 
sweating straggle to get this boat back on its chocks and 
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hooked up to the falls. 

Mrs. Ralph hurt herself getting in. A small woman, the gun- 
wale came as high as her chest and as she struggled to climb 
over, a man came up behind her and gave her a heave. She 
went sprawling forward into the boat, dislocating her shoulder. 

The boat was launched rather untidily. Weary after their 
struggle, the men at the falls misjudged a wave and the stem 
drop was greater than expected. David Cass Beggs toppled 
back and might have fallen into the water if Barbara had not 
gripped the cord of his pyjamas. 

Stewardess Rogerson was watching some of the American 
girls slide down into the boat when Steward Crawford grabbed 
her by the arm and pulled her forward. 

"Look, you're going to get away in this," he bullied her. 

With 10A finally away, only three boats remained to go. 
These were HA, ?A and ISA all on the starboard side, the 
high side because of the list. 

Quartermaster Graham's difficulty with HA was partly due to 
the architecture of the ship itself. Four boats, two on each 
side, were positioned on the rear Promenade deck or on that 
part of it known as the Tourist deck. The method used to load 
the other boats was not workable here. Boats could not be 
lowered to the deck below because it was enclosed. Therefore, 
passengers were able to get into the boats before they were 
swung out. 

Getting the top boats away was a simple operation. They 
were swung out empty, and dropped until they were each on 
a level with the lower boat but outside it; then passengers got 
into them by first climbing over the lower boat 

On the port side, everything worked smoothly. Here the 
ship's list helped rather than hindered; but on the starboard 
side it meant that the boats had to be heaved up an incline. 
The top boat gave no difficulty because it was swung out 
empty and then loaded. But with HA, things were different. 

Even then Quartermaster Graham might have managed if he 
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could have held his second boatload back until the top boat 
had been lowered. He could have recovered his falls, hooked 
on HA, swung her clear of die deck and loaded his passengers. 

But more than 100 people came forward and clambered into 
the two boats at the same time. Some clambered over HA and 
on Into No. 11, but others, once they had got in a lifeboat at all, 
decided to stay there. By the time Graham had recovered his 
fals and hooked on HA, he found himself tackling a boat 
irmly embedded OB its chocks, weighed down by almost ninety 
people. 

With the deck level, he might have done it With an in- 
cline to fight, It was impossible. He shouted for more help. 

Chief Officer Copland came running across. Sweating and 
straining, the black dust from the explosion streaking their 
faces, he and the men straggled painfully to raise HA. They 
got it up at last, the boat swung clear, and slowly it began to 
inch towards the water. 

All went well until it was within seven or eight feet of the 
sea. Suddenly the tremendous weight proved too much for the 
tired men straining at the pulleys. Abruptly one helping on the 
after fall let go, and the others could not hold it. They lost con- 
trol and the stern of No. HA went plummeting towards the 
water. 

Almost ninety people were hurled violently towards the 
stern. Afterwards Mrs. Jamieson found that four of her ribs 
were broken. One woman was flung into the sea. 

But Quartermaster Graham at the slipping after-fall was 
yelling: **Let her go,** to the seamen grimly holding on to the 
forward fall, even as he and Chief Officer Copland clenched 
their teeth and clung on desperately to the rope burning and 
searing its way through their hands. The searing fall had also 
coiled about Graham's legs. Although in agony, Graham and 
Copland both held firm and managed to get the after-fall 
partly under control again before the stem smashed into the 
water. (Later, the Chief Officer found he had broken four 
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fingers. ) 

It all happened in split seconds. Thrown towards the stem, 
the boat at an angle of 30 degrees, the screaming occupants 
were tossed forward again as the bow of the boat streaked 
towards the water when the forward fall was allowed to drop. 

Oil and water swept in over the stern. Mrs. Stewart Mc- 
Pherson held on to her little son Murray and thought they 
were drowning. When the stern lifted again, the blankets she 
had brought with her had been swept away. Murray's sleeping 
suit was drenched in oil. 

Mrs. Brown, of London, Ontario, lost her grip on her baby 
as the stem bounced up again. The child went over the gun- 
wale and splashed into the sea, but somehow or other she 
managed to reach out and grab him before he could sink. 

Mrs. Jamieson was only aware of screams all around her. 
Then she felt a terrible thump of pain in her side, and knew 
nothing more until she found herself sitting thigh-deep in 
water and the lifeboat some distance from the Atkenia. Then 
she was sick, and was certain she was vomiting blood. 



SEVEN 



ON THE Athenia only 
two boats were left. The tone: two minutes past nine. 

Mrs. Annie Butterfey waited beside TA held firmly on its 
chocks by the list which had now grown to 12 degrees. The 
waiting people were singing **Abide With Me. 7 * 

AH around was the dark sea. Above, the blinding arc- 
lights swung at the mast heads, casting a cold light upon the 
decks, heightening the shadows which chased back and forth 
with the eerie movement of the wind. 

Captain Cook roamed the deck in his civvies, as he had been 
doing for the past hour, urging the men at the launchings to 
greater efforts, helping and advising them. 

In the Radio room Chief Radio Officer Don was still tap- 
ping away, constantly giving the Knuie Nehon a bearing, try- 
ing to contact other ships. As Boat HA pulled away, the cap- 
tain was able to shout the good news from the deck that the 
Nelson would be up around about midnight. 

David Jennings and his two friends had got their one- 
armed room-mate Alfie Snow, the "Mad Miner from Timmins,* 
away early in Boat IA with the three Delta Gammas. Later 
they had climbed to the Boat deck and helped lower one of 
the port side boats. Almost casually they had gone searching 
for a boat for themselves, but their main interest was still on 
finding boats they could help to launch. 

Professor Lawrence assisted with the launching of two 
lifeboats, and now hung around with the Athemas officers to 
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see what would transpire. Charles Wharton Stork was also 
amon^ those remaining aboard. 

o o 

With all but two boats gone. Captain Cook now had a 
chance to think of saving his ship. He sent a messenger to ask 
the Chief Officer to come and see him. 

"Is there anything at all we can do?" he asked Copland. 

The Chief Officer, scarcely aware of his broken fingers and 
burnt hand, said he thought it was unlikely. He would check, 
however; there was still a chance that the water could be 
sealed off. If it could be kept from advancing from the stern, 
the Athenia might yet be got under tow. 

To his practised eye, the ship's present stability and buoy- 
ancy were not difficult to judge. Over the years he had come to 
know, to within a fraction, just what amount of oil, water, 
goods or other ballast the Athenia might be carrying in a hold 
simply by its effect on the ship's trim. It would hardly need 
more than a single look now to tell him all he needed to know. 

And it looked bad. 

Torch in hand, he climbed down a steel ladder into the 
black cavern of No. 5 hold, the smell of death and recent 
devastation reeking in his nostrils. However, he had not gone 
far when he was halted by the water line. It had already 
reached B deck on the port side; but he could see that if he 
climbed down the ladder on the starboard side, he would be 
able to descend much lower. 

He came back up. Then, the torch playing in the eerie dark- 
ness, he went down again by the starboard ladder. He found 
himself in a strange, enclosed silence, remote from the shouts 
and cries of those endeavouring to launch the last two life- 
boats. Here there was only the thin beam of his torch break- 
ing the darkness and lighting the green debris-strewn water, 
the only sound the soft sighing of the sea as it continued to 
gurgle in gently. 

The beam flickered over the water and picked out the tor- 
pedo's victims. They were floating like shapeless bundles of 
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clothes, their faces and bodies bruised and blackened. 

He left quickly. His business was not with the dead, for 
whom he could do nothing. He climbed out on to the Tourist 
deck again, scrambled down the companionway to A deck 
and on down to the main or B deck, and entered the port 
working alleyway. Here he tested the valves controlling the 
outlets on the ship's toilets. The wheels would not turn, and 
this meant that the mechanism had been wrecked the mech- 
anism which automatically shut the valves after the toilets had 
been discharged and prevented the sea from entering. Water, 
in fact, must already be seeping in through these outlets. 
Whatever might be done to bolster up weakening bulkheads 
and hold the advancing water back in the stem, nothing could 
be done to prevent the sea entering through the toilets. 

As he worked at the valve wheels s he remembered that he 
must check on the patient in the hospital. The two men he had 
sent to carry the woman to the boats had not reported back to 
him. Presumably they had taken her to the boat and climbed 
in with her, but as a matter of routine he would check per- 
sonally. 

The hospital wards were only a few yards away. There 
were two wards one generally used for women, the other for 
men. He tried the first door and found it locked. It seemed 
obvious that this ward was not in use. The second door gave 
easily and he looked in. The room was empty. Satisfied that the 
woman had been evacuated, he backed out and went on with 
Ms tour of the ship. 

He walked forward until he judged it would be safe to de- 
scend to the lower decks, where he might expect to find water 
further forward. Then he went down past C deck and into J 
section of D deck. Here he turned back and carefully made his 
way towards the stem. There were now fewer than two hun- 
dred people remaining aboard the Atherda and all the others 
ware on the open decks above. A lonely figure, armed only 
with a torch, he crept through the heart of the silent and 
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empty ship, seeking the encroaching water line. 

He found it a little sooner than he had expected. At pre- 
cisely mid-ship, he discovered the water had risen as high as 
the ceiling. 

He beat a hasty retreat, and made his way up to C deck but 
some way forward of the water line. He picked his way through 
the pantries and the galley into the cabin dining-room. A vast 
ghost-like room now, with the tables still set for diners who 
would never come. 

The ironic thing, he suddenly realised, was that if the tor- 
pedo had struck only forty feet further forward, he could have 
saved the ship. Damaged compartments could have been 
sealed off and there would have been enough buoyancy re- 
maining for the ship to have been taken in tow. 

Back on deck, he found that only the last boat remained to 
go. This was 7 A. 

Meanwhile Porteous had had a fierce struggle with ISA, the 
last boat in the stern. No. 15, with Rowena Simpson and Gene- 
vieve Morrow, had gone easily enough, but the after fall on 
ISA had jammed on a gypsy barrel (a small bollard). 

Alta Magoon waited calmly and with resignation for the 
boat to be launched, all her earlier near-hysteria gone. She 
gave the credit for this to the young minister she had seen 
praying with arms upraised. She considered him one of the 
heroes of the disaster; his attitude had brought comfort and 
calmness to all who saw and listened to him. He had gone 
among the half -hysterical women urging them not to be 
afraid, carrying a bundle of lifebelts which he had collected 
from somewhere, handing them out to anybody who had been 
unable to find one for themselves. 

Alta was among eighty people who were waiting for the 
boat to be lowered. They were standing on the most des- 
perate part of the deck, on the starboard side of that slanting 
stern whose port side was already under water. Most of tihem 
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were women. 

Porteous loosened Ms forward fall, and allowed the bow of 
the boat to fall within eight feet of the water. Because of the 
jammed gypsy barrel lie knew the best way to load the boat 
was to lower it to the water and let the passengers climb down 
to it. There were only five people in the boat as it hung, stem 
hardly clear of the deck, bow within eight feet of the sea, at 
an angle of almost 45 degrees Cadet J. T. Donald and four 
deckhands. They were standing op in the boat working fran- 
tically to free the jammed fall but finally Donald shouted up 
to Porteous: "YouTl have to cut it** Then he turned to the four 
seamen with him, and told them to go into the hows in order 
to take the weight off the stem. 

On the poop deck above, Porteous lifted one of the small 
ship's axes and got ready to chop the rope the moment he saw 
the right wave coming. 

He struck., and the stem dropped. At the same time the for- 
ward fall was allowed to run and the boat smacked hard into 
the water. As Cadet Donald picked himself up, badly shaken 
but unhurt, he found the boat almost waterlogged. Water ap- 
peared to be pouring in rapidly, and inside the boat had risen 
to within eighteen inches of the gunwale. He splashed down 
into the bottom, searching around for the plug, suspecting that 
it had been knocked out or displaced in some way. It had. But 
he found it, and with an effort managed to ram it home again.. 

Now the waiting women were swarming down the rope 
ladder and the four lifelines which hung from the stern of the 
Athenm. Alta Magoon was one of the first to go. A seaman 
helped her on to the rail, then she grabbed the steel rope and 
let herself fall It was a sickening and terrifying experience. 

All went well until her feet were about to touch the boat's 
gunwale. Suddenly a wave caught the boat and the gunwale 
dipped, but she had already let go. She landed in the boat, but 
feQ awkwardly and pain shot up her leg. She tad twisted an 
ankle. 
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Somehow she scrambled forward into the bows, and as she 
lay there, nibbing at her injured ankle, she saw a woman let go 
of a rope, plummet down, miss the boat and splash into the 
water. 

It was a terrible place to fall. Oil lay in a thick lake all 
around the Athenia and when the woman's head emerged 
again, it was to show up as black and rounded as a cannon 
ball 

Up on deck, Dennis McCaffrey noticed the woman miss her 
jump. He looked round for something to throw to her and 
saw a life-preserver. He grabbed it and flung it as near her as 
he could: she reached for it, but missed. Once he had thrown 
it, McCaffrey turned his attention to the lifeboat again he 
was helping to pull it in by its painter. He was half -preoc- 
cupied too, with the idea of what would happen if somebody 
suddenly dropped a match into all the oil which was floating 
about. He was only partly aware of the woman as she drifted 
away, calling for help. 

But as AJta Magoon lay injured in the bows of the oil-and- 
waterlogged boat, she saw another body come hurtling down. 
It was the woman's husband; his head came bobbing up again 
near his wife's and in the same condition. Together the two 
heads, choking and struggling in the thick mess, reached the 
side of the lifeboat. The wife was hauled in first. The husband 
clung desperately to the side of the lifeboat while an elderly 
lady patted his head and encouraged him to "hang on just a 
little longer hang on.** 

As boats HA and ISA struggled to get away from the 
Athenta, their gunwales low in the water, their occupants 
baled for their lives. In ISA, women sitting in the stern could 
feel the water lapping round their thighs. 

In HA, Quartermaster Graham had first to rescue the woman 
who had fallen overboard. Despite the pain of his burned 
hands and legs, he hauled her aboard, then set about the 
water in the boat. Despite the force of the drop, the plug 
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was still intact, so the impact must have strained the boards. 
They would probably be forced to go on baling until they 
were rescued for water was still Hooding in. 

As he pulled clear, he noticed that the water in the after end 
was now two feet deep. 

The last boat 7 A was ready to go. Captain Cook was him- 
self on hand to see it loaded. He wanted no scenes, no hys- 
terics. Perhaps it was unlikely. But while there were still boats 
to go, it had been easy to remain calm. Whether everybody 
would behave sensibly at the end was a different matter. 

in fact they did. Some, indeed, were almost reluctant to 
leave. 

Mrs. Arthur Fisher was told she must finally go. Since the 
explosion she had been looking everywhere for her lost son. 

Sixty-year-old Mr. H. S. Swindley, who had stayed on to the 
end to lend whatever help he could, finally allowed himself to 
be talked into leaving. 

Elderly Mr. John Bland of Moose Jaw, who had put his wife 
into an early boat, kissed her goodbye and never seriously ex- 
pected to see her again, was pushed into the boat by Captain 
Cook himself. Said the captain: *Tou've done your share." 

As Bland got in, he found Mrs. Robert Holmes crying bit- 
terly because her daughter Jean was missing although she 
still hoped for a miracle, that the child might have been put 
into another lifeboat. Bland could not bear to tell her that his 
wife had seen the little girl floating in the flooded third-class 
quarters below. 

Charles Wharton Stork stepped into the last boat quite 
calmly, as though shipwreck for him were an everyday oc- 
currence. 

As Mrs. Butterley got in she dropped her handbag. It fell 
into the water, but nest day she inexplicably found her pass- 
port floating in the water in the bottom of the boat 

A seaman shouted that the boat was full, but Tom Finley 
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decided it was time he went and he stepped in anyway. 

Stork remembers the lifeboat jerking down fairly evenly, 
then suddenly the stem going first, some women "setting off 
wild, thin screams." Mrs. Butterley recalls being drenched as a 
wave seemed to swamp the boat. 

However, the news was encouraging. From the deck Cap- 
tain Cook shouted that the Knute Nelson would probably be 
up in half an hour. 

High up on the Boat deck, their feet well braced against the 
bollards, First Officer Emmery and Third Officer Porteous 
leaned back and allowed their weary bodies to relax for the 
first time in two hours. With the back of their hands they 
brushed away the sweat from their dust-blackened foreheads. 

"Thank God, that's all over," said Emmery. Anything, he 
realised, might have happened. The crew could have joined 
in the panic when some of the passengers threatened to get out 
of hand early on; boats might have turned turtle as they hit 
the water when launched; passengers might have done any or 
all of a hundred silly things. But it had gone off as well as any- 
body could reasonably have expected it to. 

The two officers finally rose to their feet and went forward 
to the Officers' deck, where the handful of people still left 
aboard roughly 22 had gathered round Captain Cook 
Squatting on Hatch No. 3, their faces blackened and encrusted 
with sweat, were Chief Officer Copland, Second Officer 
Crockett, Chief Purser Wotherspoon, Chief Engineer Carne- 
gie, Chief Electrician Bennett, Steward Turpie and a few 
more of the crew. There were five passengers still aboard 
David Jennings, John Woods, Tony Cassells, Professor Law- 
rence and the young Protestant minister whose heroic be- 
havior had inspired Alta Magoon. Up in the radio room, Chief 
Radio Officer Don still tried to raise other ships and kept in 
dose contact with the Nelson. 

Chief Officer Copland reported to tibe captain that every- 
one except Don and those on the Officers* deck had been 
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evacuated from the ship. 

fc Yoia didn't forget the hospital case?" asked Captain Cook. 

**Xo. Everybody's away/* Copland assured him. 

It was the fast time the handful remaining had had a 
chance to consider their own safety. How were they to get 
away? Well, for a start there were several life-rafts left on 
the forward island. Nobody knew just how useful they would 
prove to be once they were in the water, but they would be far 
better there anyway. Some deckhands went forward to throw 
them overboard. 

Ahead of them all loomed the prospect of a lonely vigil 
aboard a doomed ship waiting for the Knute Nelson to come 
up. Provided she were in time and pinpointed their position 
without difficulty, everything would probably turn out all 
right. But what if she were late? What if the water began to 
lood into the Athenia faster, and she suddenly went down? 

At 9.30 as if to emphasise the possibility, the ship suddenly 
gave a great lurch to port as the cargo shifted, but almost im- 
mediately righted herself. 

Jennings, Woods and Cassells joined Porteous and some of 
the deckhands in pitching the life-rafts overboard. Once they 
were in the water they drew them all round to the starboard 
side and tied them up there. 

The three Canadians were sorely tempted to go below and 
pick up some of their belongings. David had sixty snaps and 
250 feet of movie film of their British tour with which he was 
loath to part. But even if the ship ware sinking but very 
slowly now, D deck still seemed a long way down. 

Still, when volunteers were asked for to go below and pick 
up some extra blankets and lifebelts, all three stepped forward 
immediately. 

They penetrated as far as C deck where they entered the 
cabin and tourist dining-rooms* An array of food which still 
looked extraordinarily appetising met their eyes. But the place 
was **in an awful 
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The carpeted loor was so greasy with spilled soup and other 
foods that in places it could have been polished linoleum. 
Brolcen china and wine glasses, overturned chairs and tables 
lay scattered about all over the place. Yet some tables, piled 
high with food, still remained intact. The young men filled 
pillow cases with whole chickens, packets of biscuits, sugar, 
fruit. David arid Tony each pocketed a tin of brisket of beef, 
and David also emptied two bottles of vinegar and salad oil, 
rinsing them in the pantry and filling them with water. 

Back on deck, they found the tired officers and crew still 
lying around on Hatch No. 3. Someone had produced a large 
quantity of tobacco and matches, and David filled his pouch 
and lit a pipe he happened to have in his pocket. 

Steward Turpie came up from below with an armful of 
apples. He handed these around, and everybody sat on the 
hatch and munched away at them. 

It was a peculiar feeling. Here we are, thought David, 
twenty-two men on a sinking liner, 250 miles from the nearest 
land. At any moment the Athenia might lurch again, and 
perhaps that will mean the end is near. Then we will have to 
jump. 

It was a long jump. 

Death? the thought of death did not obtrude. No one was 
talking about it; nobody probably was even thinking about it. 
The talk was of a light-hearted nature and when it did grow 
serious, it was confined to severely practical things; such as 
the best way to get down to the rafts, or how to hold on to 
them if they should be sucked under as the ship went down. 

Tony and David recalled that their brand-new dinner jackets 
were still below in their cabin. They had never worn them. 

*I guess the fish will be opening a hire service for formal 
dress," said David. 

Meanwhile Turpie, the young frecHe-faced steward, had 
gone scrounging again. TKas Davy forgotten to lock his bar?" 
asked someone. 
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It appeared the head barman had, for Turple came back 
with a bottle of whisky. The bottle was passed from hand to 
hand once. Then It was passed round a second time. Then a 
third time. One or two of the crew became fust a little tight. 

The minister was among those who refused a drink. 

Then a steward arrived on deck laden down with raincoats 
and several different kinds of Jackets bridge jackets, sports 
Jackets and uniform jackets among them and handed them 
around. This was followed by a share-out of money where it 
came from, whom it belonged to, nobody either knew or cared. 
Money, names, possessions had little significance now. 

Spread out upon the sea all around the ship, although few 
of them were much more than half a mile off as yet, gleaming 
under a moon whose brilliant September light was intermit- 
tently shaded by passing clouds, lay the white blobs of the 
lifeboats. 

In Boat No. 14, little Rosemary Cass Beggs had been lifted 
over to Mrs. McMillan Wallace, who had wrapped a blanket 
around the little girl and was now cuddling her close to keep 
her warm. 

The early tears had melted after Mrs. Wallace explained 
they were simply "racing mummy's boat.** Soon a childish 
treble was battling against the sound of the splashing waves 
and the dipping oars as Rosemary sang some of her favourite 
songs, among them "Mary Had a Golden Chain** and "Early 
One Morning. 9 * 

The boat soared and fell in the great Atlantic swell. Behind 
them the lights of the Athenm still shone out, warm and full 
of the promise of security. Now and then a wave would catch 
the clumsy lifeboat and pour in over the sheer strake. Under 
the blanket Rosemary had only her pyjama tops on with, no 
bottoms. 

Overloaded No. SA had pulled away to a safe distance with 
some little difficulty. The men resfugees, though anxious enough 
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to help, had no idea what Able Seaman Dillon wanted them 
to do, and proved to be at best only novice oarsmen. Nor was 
there very much room in which to work the long oars Dillon 
could only ask those people nearest the oarsmen to lie down in 
the boat so as to give them a reasonable swing. 

Mrs. MacLeod half-crouched, half-sat in the bows, leaning 
forward uncomfortably because another woman insisted upon 
making a seat for herself out of the two corks at the rear of 
Mrs. MacLeod's life-jacket. 

Up forward some people started to sing a hymn and the 
words of "Nearer My God to Thee" swelled out upon the 
choppy waters. The refugees sat silent and a little bewildered 
at first, only slowly becoming aware that this was a sacred 
song. The singers followed on with Tlock of Ages/' but al- 
ready some of their voices were faltering. The Atlantic swell 
kept lifting the boat into the air, then driving it down again 
into long shallow troughs. The sea, which had appeared un- 
pleasant to some even when they were aboard the parent ship, 
now appeared downright perilous when they crouched in a 
flimsy cockleshell. Sea-sickness began to claim its victims. 
Soon the sickness and the aching discomfort drove every 
thought but that of survival from most people's minds. 

Boat A, with seventy-five women and children aboard, 
rode comfortably at anchor some 300 yards from the Athenia. 
Little Elizabeth Bannister sang "Hands, knees and ups-a- 
daisy." 

In Boat 10A, old Mrs. Laws sat in the stern with a strip of 
ship's curtaining wrapped around her. During the launching 
the engulfing wave had drenched her with oil. Stewardess 
Rogerson, herself in a terrible oil-soaked mess, noticed that 
the old kdy was completely covered from the neck downwards. 

As die boat, short of oarsmen, rocked slowly forward, Miss 
Rogerson grabbed an oar and started to row. From the stern 
where he was working the tiller Chief Steward Rankin 
clapped her. 
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*"WeTl soon be picked up, 3 * he shouted encouragingly. 

Just then a young Canadian bible student squeezed in be- 
side Miss Rogerson. He stared earnestly at her for a moment 
and then asked: 

"Have you found Christ? Have you?" 

Miss Rogerson could not trust herself to answer. She thought 
the young man would be better occupied, Just at that moment, 
in pulling an oar. 

Beside Mrs. Ralph a child cried fretfully. Throughout the 
night its tiny wail was to sound thinly over the water. 

Further forward, David Cass Beggs squatted in the bottom 
of the boat with Barbara sitting on his legs, huddled dose to 
keep each other warm. David had on a pair of thin cotton 
pyjamas. These had been drenched during the launching, and 
now he was shivering violently in the cold biting wind. Most 
people in the boat were soon showing the effects of the swell, 
and some were sea-sick. Barbara tried to raise spirits for a 
while by singing some songs; she sang "Early One Morning** 
and '"Drink to Me Only with thine Eyes," but for lack of sup- 
port soon gave up. In any case, she had little thought for any- 
one or anything but Rosemary. 

In Mrs. Hugh McDonald's boat, they sang **Etemal Father 
Strong to Save.** When they had dropped their sea-anchor 
some 300 or 400 yards from the Athenia, some people thought 
it was time to relax and enjoy a cigarette. Just as they lit tip 
someone shouted: 

"There's a periscope!** 

Instantly every cigarette was doused flung into the sea* 

Little Margaret Hayworth recovered consciousness for a 
while and spoke to "her mother, Mrs. Hayworth saw that blood 
was still oozing from the child's wound, but she thought every- 
thing was now going to be all right. 

In Na 14A, Professor Boynton struggled manfully with 
an oar. 

Mrs. Mary Clark, also in MA, stood up as the gap between 
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the lifeboat and the Athenia widened. Her head was swim- 
ming a little. "Goodbye, old ship o mine," she shouted, re- 
membering that she had sailed out to Canada on her when she 
first went out there fifteen years before. 

Bo'sun Harvey in No. IA, and his mate Young in 9A, 
were having it fairly easy, their boats riding comfortably at 
anchor. The bo'sun, with a boat full of women and children, 
many of them only infants, had small opportunity to show 
off his own particular brand of the social graces. Young had 
much the brighter and more interesting load with some of 
the American college girls aboard. 

When Mrs. Jamieson regained consciousness again in 11 A, 
her first action was to shout in panic: 

"Where are you, Billy?" 

THere, Mum,'* came the reply and Mrs. Jamieson saw him 
crouched at the gunwale, helping to hold up a steward who 
had been badly hurt above one eye and who, to add to his 
troubles, had now become sea-sick. Relieved to find Billy safe, 
she began to take stock of the other people in the boat. Many 
still wore their nightclothes; others the same summer frocks 
they had worn throughout the warm afternoon. It seemed 
a scant mode of attire for an open boat in the Atlantic Ocean 
at night. 

In ?A conditions were uncomfortable, the boat being far 
too crowded. Mrs. Butterley suffered agonies. She had been 
given a place on the outside of the centre seat, next to an 
oarsman. This put her in the way of the oar and she had 
to lean back, put her hands on the lap of the person behind her 
for support and lie in that position, unable to move, while the 
man beside her pulled the oar. To add to her predicament she 
became sea-sick. Fresh discomfort was added when the boat 
began to ship water and baling became necessary. In front 
of her a Toronto lady took off her shoes and scooped up the 
water. 

People sat quietly, and there was little talking. The speed 
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with which events had happened appeared to have stunned 
manv one moment they were gathered in the light and 

*> * s^ <3 

warmth of a well-appointed dining-room, arrays of chicken 
and salrncn passing on silver platters; the next they were 
being tossed about on the dark Atlantic, spray biting into 
their faces 5 death threatening. 

Once, when the oarsman took a rest 5 Mrs. Butterley was 
able to sit up and look about her. She was surprised to see 
how quickly and how far away the other lifeboats had already 
spread. 

Rowena Simpson sat in the bottom of No. 15 with her girl 
friends Genevieve Morrow and Adele Headley, and chanted 
"Who's Afraid of the Big Bad Wolf?" Their boat was only 
comfortably full and was riding the sea well. Twice they heard 
a vibration in the water and thought that it meant another 
torpedo was being sent into the Athenia. The thought of 
dolphins or porpoises never crossed their minds. 

In No. 6 the gallant, if elderly, Sir Richard Lake insisted 
upon taking his turn at the oars. When he tired he was re- 
lieved by his wife. 

Mildred Finley kept looking back from time to time at the 
Mhenia which still remained bravely lit up. As the moon rose 
in the sky, the ship did not appear to be sinking any lower. 

Jocelyn Pick was surprised to discover that the sea, which 
had looked so calm from the Athenia s deck, was in reality 
quite turbulent, and soon she was sea-sick. Some of the other 
boats had begun to light flares now and a feeling grew that 
perhaps they should, too. But the seaman in charge refused. 
"Well need them when the rescue ship arrives not before," 
he said. 

Mrs. Maranov, her pregnancy adding to her difficulties, 
lay in the bottom erf her boat and did not very much care 
what happened to her. Now and then through waves of sick- 
ness she would look up at the faces of the people in the boat. 
They seemed to her like **masks with staring eyes.** Some 
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people were crying softly; others were praying. One woman 
sat up stiffly and began to sing a hymn. 

Alta Magoon sat numbed in ISA, her eyes fixed on one of 
the cooks, still wearing his chefs hat, who was pulling an 
oar. The boat was half-full of water and oil, and women 
were kept baling continuously, scooping it out with their 
shoes. Yet despite their precarious position, she had the oddest 
feeling of security. She knew she was not going to drown, 
and that all she had to do was to sit there and wait; and 
everything would be all right. 

In No. 4, Assistant Purser Taylor asked Storekeeper Mac- 
Cuaig for a cigarette. MacCuaig put his hand in his pocket 
and took out a box of forty. 

"Here, take them," he said. 

"But I don't need forty," said Taylor. 

"Keep the lot,'* said the storekeeper. "I can't smoke any 
more." 

In 14A the cigarette situation was not so good. "Anybody 
got a cig? w asked a steward. 

T[ have," said Mrs. Clark and opened her purse; she had 
bought a packet just before going to dinner. When she drew 
them out, they fell to sodden pieces in her hand. 

In SA, the seaman in charge (Barbara Bailey never found 
out his name, but called him "Eileen" because these letters 
were on his jersey) refused to allow anybody to light up. 

"It might draw the sub," he explained. 

Captain Cook went to the rail, and shouting through the 
megaphone tried to attract the attention of one of the nearer 
lifeboats. He knew that many of those which had left early 
must now be drifting about only a little more than half -filled. 

At length Boat Na 5, the starboard motor-boat* whose 
engine had eventually started, chugged near enough to hear 
him. In charge was Second R/O McRae. Through the mega- 
phone Captain Cook ordered him to go around the other Me- 
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boats unload enough people to make room for those left 
aboard the Athenia. 

McRae disappeared into the night, but was soon back to 
report that none of the other lifeboats would accept more 
passengers. 

"You'd better come alongside," ordered Captain Cook. 

He turned to Portions and told him to get Into Xo. 5 and 
take over. Boats capable of taking eighty-six people were 
drifting about out there with no more than fifty in them. Like 
it or not, some of them would have to make room. 

Without stopping to pick up his gold 21st birthday watch, 
Porteous sHd down a rope into the motor-boat. The five 
passengers still aboard the Athenia left with him. 

The young Canadians rather enjoyed sliding down the rope, 
David had always wanted to do it although not under such 
circumstances. Tony's performance made the others laugh. He 
would slide a little, then stop and look round; then slide again, 
then stop and so on. John Woods, on the other hand, streaked 
down his lifeline in a single movement. 

Porteous was hardly in the mood for laughing, however. 
A game of musical chairs, such as he was about to take part 
in, two hundred and fifty miles out in the Atlantic with the 
already forceful sweE beginning to worsen, was not his idea 
of fun. 

The first four boats he came across were among the last to 
leave the Athenia and were already overcrowded. But by the 
time he had searched out a fifth boat, Porteous was in no 
mood for subtle distinctions. If the men who remained on the 
Athenia were to be saved, and so far as he was concerned 
they were going to be, he would have to be ruthless. 

He reached Jocelyn Pick's boat, 

T want to put some people aboard,** he shouted. 

**We haven't room/" came the answer. 

*There are still some people aboard the Mhema, and yonTl 
have to," he insisted. 
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He brought his boat alongside and ordered Ms crew to 
grab the oars of the other lifeboat. Then he ordered out two 
American girls, Judy Scott and Gerry Wynne. Along with 
them went John Woods, to be separated from his friends. 

Jocelyn Pick watched this "ticklish operation" in mid-ocean 
and waited for disaster. But at least it brought Joy to two 
people a mother and her son. As a woman jumped in, a ten- 
year-old boy "a plucky little soul" who was being cared for 
by two women leaped to his feet and shouted: "Oh, Mother, 
I'm glad you're safe!" 

His load lightened by some half-dozen, Porteous cast off 
and chugged away into the night. He came up with SA. 

"We're over-full already," shouted "Eileen," and as Porteous 
swung alongside, gave him a Berce shove with an oar. Boat 
No. 5 swung away slightly, but turned round and came back. 

"It's no good,** shouted Porteous. "We're coming anyway." 
And a stream of salty language reinforced his point. 

Before Barbara Bailey had time to squirm out of the way, 
David Jennings and Tony Cassells landed heavily upon her, 
almost stunning her. Others quickly followed. 

Lighter now by just over a dozen people, Third Officer 
Porteous turned the bows of No. 5 towards the Athenia again 
and gave the boat full throttle. 

He hoped he would still be in time. 

In the radio room, Chief R/O Don had at long last begun 
to pick up other replies to his crackling SOS. At 9.22 the 
Swedish yacht Southern Cross answered, and at 9.26, the U.S. 
freighter City of Flint 

The news from the Flint sounded sensationally good for 
one brief moment. Her first message said she would reach 
the given position by 10 p.m. But correction quickly followed. 
She "would reach the given position in ten hours." 

Don did not mind. It looked as if they were going to be 
all right; the world had begun to prick up its ears. 
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Axel Wenner-Gren, anxious though he was to put the 

greatest possible distance between himself and a warlike Eu- 
rope, did not hesitate. His graceful yacht, white as swans- 
down in the moonlight, veered sharply from her course and 
made for the given position. 

With all her lights blazing and her Swedish flag illuminated 
by an arc-light, she looked more like a luxury yacht racing 
to the croupiers* tables at Monte Carlo than a ship bound on 
an urgent errand of mercy. 

Two hundred miles further west, Joseph L. Gaioard, master 
of the City of Flint, was handed a pencilled note as he sat 
down after dinner to play host to his distinguished guests 
among them scientists who had been attending the Interna- 
tional Genetics Conference in Edinburgh. Excusing himself, 
he hurried off to the radio room. 

Staring over the side of the City of Flinty idly watching the 
Atlantic waves go by, Dr. Richard L. Jenkins suddenly 
noticed that the ship had altered direction and was now 
travelling eastwards. For some reason, they had turned and 
were going back. 

A few minutes later he was summoned to a meeting. 

Captain Gainard came to the point with characteristic blunt- 
ness and brevity. 

"Ladies and gentlemen,* he began, "we are changing our 
course the Athenia has Just been torpedoed. I ve been tor- 
pedoed three times myself and I can't stand by and see people 
lacking about in the water. That's all." 

If he imagined that his announcement was going to perturb 
his passengers, Captain Gainaxd had guessed wrongly. In 
less than an hour his ship had been "ripped to shreds'* as 
professors and college girls together yanked out mattresses 
from the stores and made stretchers and bunks and organised 
supplies of first-aid medicines and equipment 

Afterwards Captain Gainard was to say: *1 never did see 
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anything like it. They were a swell bunch. They took over 
everything." 

Dr. Jenkins immediately offered his services as physician. 
The offer was just as promptly accepted, and he was put in 
charge of the ship's hospital. 

As the City of Flint ploughed her way through the night, 
Dr. Jenkins sat down to familiarise himself with the contents 
of the ship's medical chest. He slept that night in his clothes 
with a lifebelt in his hand. 

On the Athenfa, the little group huddled on No. 3 hatch 
sat listening to the noise of the big American cars rolling 
about down below. 

Captain Cook was sorry he had forgotten to bring his pipe 
he had left it in his uniform jacket which was still up in his 
quarters. He had got his sextant with him, however; it had 
been in his possession since he first won his master's ticket, 
and he was not going to part with it now. 

It needed but a few minutes to 11 o'clock when they heard 
Porteous coming back. Captain Cook took a last look at the 
empty decks of the best ship he had ever known. 

She had been a beautiful ship to handle and steer. She had 
been fortunate, usually, in her ship's company. She had been 
his "home" now for a fairly long time, and he wondered 
where he would find her equal. 

It was time to go. 

Chief Electrician Bennett reported: *Tve set everything to 
run until the petrol gives out There's nothing more I can do." 

Chief Radio Officer Don reported: Tve sent out this message 
to the Nelson We are now abandoning ship. Will screw 
down key contact and help you locate us/ They've replied 
Good luck.'" 

"All right, then," said Captain Cook very quietly. T[ think 
that'll do." 



EIGHT 



A: 



. MISTING rain swept across 
the sea, and clouds covered the bright moon. Sudden squalls 
whipped over the waves, cutting the tops off and sending a 
drenching spray over the boats. 

In Bo'sun Harvey's boat, the babies began to cry. 

In No. 9 Mildred Finley thought: "Surely the elements 
won't combine against us, too? 3 * 

In 14A, Copland ordered the big tarpaulin to be unfurled 
and stretched over the occupants as protection. (After leaving 
the Athenians side for the last time, the motor-boat sailed 
around looking for undermanned boats or those which needed 
a strong man in charge. In this way Copland, Emmery and 
Crockett were distributed among other boats.) 

In HA, ISA and 9A, even more furious baling began. As 
one woman began to scoop the water up with her shoes, 
there was a sudden flutter of dollar bills. She had hidden a 
few hundred of them in her shoes for safety and had for- 
gotten them. Now, as she watched them come down in the 
sea and float away, she could only laugh. 

In a little while the rain passed, and the moon and stars 
shone brilliantly again. Silvered wisps of cloud chased across 
a velvet sky. Spread out over an area of almost six miles, the 
white blobs dipped and rose among the moonlit furrows. 

Red flares continually sprung up from the sea like Roman 
candles, only to die away after a while as each flare burned 
itself out, but the total effect was a pretty on or so David 
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Jennings thought just before he became violently sea-sick. 
Most of the officers could only think what a waste of time 
and material it was until the rescue ships showed up. Then 
there would be some purpose in lighting them. 

Barbara Bailey was enjoying herself. She was one of the 
few to laugh heartily when a wag commented as Captain 
Cook climbed down the side of the Athenia with his sextant 
under his arm: "There he goes with the swag." (Later this 
comment helped found a rumour that Captain Cook had 
personally taken off the gold shipment. ) 

Barbara loved the sea and loved the feel of spray beating 
with icy teeth in her face. When the boat shipped water and 
one or two women grew hysterical, she rounded on them: 
"I love the sea. The sea is kind. The sea hasn't done this 
to you. And if death were to come, it would come quickly." 

In the forward end of the boat the refugee women were 
setting up a strange lament. It consisted of a wailing chorus, 
a keening, which sounded extraordinarily eerie as it trailed 
over the water. The other passengers could only sit still and 
listen, a little awed. 

An American girl sitting with the moon on her face, en- 
hancing her beauty, said: "Thank God my father doesn't know 
I was aboard." 

In 9 A, another American girl shouted: "Look, Bo'sun, the 
water's coming in." 

"You know what to do, then," shouted Young. "Use your 
shoes." 

In 10A a woman became hysterical every time the boat hit 
a trough. Mrs. Ralph fretted over Rosemary who, wearing 
only a thin sweater for protection, was shivering at her feet 
David Cass Beggs felt himself grow colder and more cramped, 
and eventually too numb to move. 

In HA, the mixture of oil and water continued to swirl al- 
most up to the waists of those sitting in the stern. Women 
still in evening clothes scooped frantically at the water with 
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their delicate shoes, but found they were almost useless. Still, 
anything helped to keep you warm and take your mind off 
your plight. Mrs. Jamieson started to sing a Sunday School 
chorus, and got a shout of approval from Quartermaster 
Graham: 

"Keep it up, lady" 

In overcrowded TA, Mrs. Butterley had the impression 
the lifeboat was in a deep and perilous trough most of the 
time. As she watched the sea rise round them in an encircling 
wall each time they dipped, she thought; "This time we're 
going." 

A young American called Jim Davis led the way in the 
singing of "Sweet and Low.** He was on his way back from a 
honeymoon tour of Europe, and had become separated from 
his bride, who was in another boat. 

Charles Wharton Stork was one of the first to join in. 
He was quickly followed by the other Americans in the boat. 
In the stern, the women refugees wailed their eerie lament. 
With a **wide imperial sweep of the arm, the lavish moonlight 
sowed the gloomy furrows with living beauty." 

Tom Finley found himself with a problem. A moaning man 
was continually falling against a young mother who was 
clutching two children beside her. At last Tom could stand 
it no longer and shouted at him to stop. 

*Tm desperate," said the man and leaning forward grabbed 
Tom by both arms as though he could somehow save Mm. 
He had completely lost his nerve. 

There was a search for flares as they watched red glows 
spring up from other boats. When none could be found, one 
woman made a home-made torch with the aid of some torn 
handkerchiefs. 

In Boat 5, Porteous studied the waves and thought how 
lucky they were that there was only a moderate sea running. 
If there had beea a heavy one, loss of life must have been 
catastrophic. 
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Boat SA, with, seventy-five persons aboard, rode comfort- 
ably, and Second Officer Crockett had no trouble. 

In Mrs. Hugh McDonald's boat, however, a fear-crazed 
man suddenly went off his head and had to be struck on the 
jaw. Mrs. McDonald helped pull him down into the bottom 
of the boat, where he finally quietened. 

In No. 15, the Polish refugees chanted: '"Alias Athenia, alias 
Athenia.^ 

Jocelya Pick saw a cabin-boy pluck buttons from the coat 
of an American boy sitting next to him and stuff them into 
his mouth. Someone had told him that if he sucked buttons 
he would not be sea-sick. 

In SA, Barbara Bailey noticed that one of the newcomers 
had a bottle of whisky hidden under his coat. She asked him 
for a drink, but he ignored her. 

Water lapped Mrs. Margaret Hayworth's ankles as she 
nursed her wounded child. The little girl had grown ominously 
silent again. 

To many people it seemed that the first two rescue ships 
arrived at almost exactly the same time. They can only re- 
member the sweeping curtain of misty rain, then the bright 
September moon coming forth again and the sea lanterned 
with red glowing flares so that they seemed to be in the midst 
of a Chinese sea-carnival; then, away there to the south, ap- 
peared two glittering ships shining like far-off Christmas 
trees. 

In fact, two and a half hours separated the arrival of the 
silver and red Norwegian tanker and Wenner-Gren's strangely 
out-of-place piece of elegance. The Krwte Nelson, with only 
forty-five sea miles to travel against the yachfs seventy, ar- 
rived around midnight, as promised. It was just on 2.30 when 
the Southern Cross dropped her anchor. 

A woman in Boat 5 had just asked "When are the ships 
coming to pick us up?" when Porteous caught sight of the 
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Norwegian's lights, though she was still five miles away. On 
the bridge of the Knute 'Selson Captain Carl Johan Anderssen 
had, through Ms glasses, already picked out the lares spread 
round the ocean. 

Shouting and cheering broke out immediately among the 

boats nearest the tanker. Almost simultaneously, the Athenians 

* 7 

lights flickered out for the last time as Bennett's emergency 
dynamo burned up its last drop of petrol. 

To the boats lying furthest away too far off to see the 
great shadowy hulk still lying on the water like an animal 
wounded in the haunch the winking out of the lights seemed 
a signal that the end had come; they were convinced she had 
gone down. 

Most people's thoughts, however, were now centred on the 
beckoning lights of the Knute Nelson. Boat No. 5 rawed its 
engine and began chugging towards them, A rash of flares 
broke out all over the sea. A new energy flowed into the 
tired muscles of the oarsmen. Yet it was not all to be quite 
that simple. 

In SA, "Eileen" sought to get his novices to work the oars 
in some kind of unison. "Backwater port. Row starboard. Now, 
all row," he yelled. 

But suddenly the refugees went on strike and refused to 
touch an oar. They went even further: David Jennings found 
them actually impeding his efforts to pull. 

"Eileen" stood up and poked at them with an oar. "If you 
can't row to save your own bloody necks,, do it to save some- 
body else's!" 

Barbara Bailey, however^ knew what was wrong; the refu- 
gees were scared that the Knute Nelson might be a German. 
Unwittingly she herself had contributed to this illusion. 

The Knute Nehon y with no cargo in her holds, rode high 
in the water and looked enormous; to David Jennings she 
seemed like "a mountain of steel." 

the Bremen* said Barbara Bailey without considering 
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what she was saying. The German liner had been in the fore- 
front of the news; caught in New York as the Danzig crisis 
moved to a climax, newspapers had speculated daily upon 
her fate. She was expected to make a run for home (and in 
fact Britain's Home Fleet was sweeping Icelandic waters that 
day, hoping to intercept her). 

At her words a young German, sitting with Ms wife and 
child, burst into tears. The child, a twelve-year-old girl, began 
to scream. 

**Shut up," shouted Barbara Bailey and almost brutally 
slapped the child across the mouth; it was the only way to 
stop a panic. 

TTherell be no second escape for us," the father said in 
despair. 

^Listen," said Barbara Bailey, full of remorse. "Why don't 
you throw your passport overboard and pretend you're Swiss?" 

The man stopped crying and sat still for a moment, con- 
sidering the suggestion. Then, his face clearing he said: "That's 
a good idea." He took three passports from an inside pocket 
and flung them into the water. 

In 14A, Chief Officer Copland, with 105 souls in his charge 
it was the most crowded of all the boats did not bother 
to row. So long as the sea remained only moderately heavy, 
the lifeboat was in little danger and its passengers ought 
to be able to endure until morning. There were dangers, too, 
he knew, in any attempt to rescue people from lifeboats while 
there was still night on the ocean. 

News of the Athenias fate had begun to ring round a world 
still hardly aware of the startling difference between peace 
and war. Poland was hardly the same; this was atrocity in 
Western Europe. 

In London, managing editors replated for the first big news 
story of the war: 

ATHENIA TORPEDOED 
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Reporters were sent searching dog-eared cuttings for details 
of the Lusitania, whose sinking off Ireland in May, 1917, has 
always been considered a principal cause of the United States 9 
entry into World War I. With more than 300 American pas- 
sengers aboard the Athenia, the parallel was clear. Once again 
the Germans had shown their appalling stupidity. 

News crackled through to an incredulous British Admiralty 
at approximately 2230 hours: 

From Malinhead radio. Date 3.9.39. Time 2230. 

Addressed Admiralty Naval Wireless. THI 2217. 

Important Important Admiral Rosyth Intercept 2059 jam- 
ming near SSSS SSSS SSSS Athenia GFDM torpedoed 
position 56 44 14 05 

This was followed at 2356 hours by: 

Important Admiral Rosyth intercept 2207 Jamming near 
Athenia GFDM 14GO passengers some still aboard Sink- 
ing fast bearing 291 approx. 

Then at 0030 final confirmation was received from Land's 
End radio in an intercept from Valentia. By then urgent 
messages were being flashed to British naval units at sea in 
the Eastern Atlantic, somewhere in the vicinity of the tor- 
pedoed liner. 

Message from C in C Western Approaches. Date 4.9.39. 

Time 0005 Administrative Code (Plain.) Address HMS 
Vanquisher IMMEDIATE Proceed to SS Athenia sinking 
in position 56 42 North. 14 5 West 

C in C Western Approaches. Time 0056 Addressed HMS 
Vivacious IMMEDIATE HMS Vanquisher proceeding to 
British ship Athenia sinking in position 56 42 N 14 05 
West. Detail one of your division to accompany her. Ac- 
knowledge. 
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Shortly after 11 p.m., a correspondent of the London Daily 
Express, telephoning from Wick in Northern Scotland, relay 
centre for news emanating from Scapa Flow, roused Mr. 
W. B. Fleming, passenger manager of the Donaldson Line. 

*Tve heard the Athenias been torpedoed/* said the re- 
porter. "Can you confirm itF* 

By 2 a.m. stunned Donaldson officials had, indeed, con- 
firmed it. 

In the U.S. Embassy at No. 1 Grosvenor Square, London, 
the American Ambassador, Mr. Joseph Patrick Kennedy, was 
awakened by James Seymour, his personal secretary No. 2, 
at about 2.30 a.m. A day earlier Seymour had been instructed 
to organise a small regular night staff to handle any war 
emergency, and in pursuit of these instructions he had gone 
out and bought himself a collapsible cot He was Just settling 
down for his first night of the 'lobster watch" when the news 
was telephoned to him. He passed it on to Kennedy im- 
mediately. 

Hurriedly dressing, Kennedy got his staff to work and 
began telephoning consular and shipping officials in Glasgow, 
Belfast and Liverpool. Routed from their beds, half-awake 
officials got to work to find the names of all the Americans 
on board. When morning arrived, the American Ambassador 
had a full list in his possession. 

His first duty, however, had been to send a cable to Wash- 
ington: 

"Report steamship Athenia of Donaldson Line torpedoed 
200 miles off Malin Head with 1,400 passengers aboard. 
SOS received. Ship sinking fast.** 

After immediate consultation with President Roosevelt, 
Stephen Early, the presidential Press Secretary, called re- 
porters to the White House, and issued a statement on behalf 
of the President. After announcing that the ship had been 
torpedoed, he added: 
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**Tfae Athenia was carrying mostly Canadians and some 
Americans. I would like to point out that according to official 
information, the ship had come from Glasgow and Liverpool 
and was bound for Canada bringing refugees. 

*1 point this out to show that there was no possibility ac- 
cording to official information, that the ship was carrying any 
munitions, or anything of that kind." 

Reporters waited for Early to go OB. But when he showed 
no willingness to elaborate, one reporter asked: 

"Is that all?" 

Early looked at him. 

*Isn"t that enough?" he snapped back. 

Along the eastern seaboard of the United States and Canada, 
evening newspapers published special editions. 

In Toronto, Wilfred Birchall was working as a cinema 
projectionist. The news was broken to him that the Athenia 
had been sunk and that his wife was aboard. He was asked 
if he wanted to go home. "No, 111 carry on," he said. "It's 
better than doing nothing and going crazy." 

Hugh MacDonald stayed up all night in the offices of the 
Star newspaper. *My little Ronnie/' he kept saying, "my 
little Ronnie." 

Relatives of Mrs. Sarah Fair listened to a car radio until 
it was dawn. 

In Montreal a Cunard employee kept his office open all 
night to deal with inquiries. To callers he explained: *Tm 
praying for all those people.* 

Thirty hours out from New York on her westbound cross- 
ing, the captain of the Polish liner Batory gave the news to 
his passengers, then added: "Be calm and enjoy life.** 

On board the Champlain the news was kept from passen- 
gers. In the cabin lounge Americans played bridge and Chinese 
chequers, and complained about the black-out* A barman 
finally hinted darkly: "You f ellarsTl be thankful we had it when 
you read your papeins in New York.** 
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Boat No. 5, carrying Captain Cook and Third Officer 
Porteous, was the second lifeboat to reach the Knuie Nelson. 
If it had not been for water reaching the magneto, causing 
the engine to fail so that they had to row the last half-mile, 
she would have been first. Captain Cook was welcomed by 
Captain Anderssen, and invited to join him on the bridge 
and help in the conduct of rescue operations. 

Boat SA, with Barbara Bailey and David Jennings, ma- 
noeuvred alongside about 2.30 a.m. Just before they reached 
the Norwegian, David Jennings saw the Southern Cross come 
up from the south with all her lights blazing. Far to the east, 
he saw searchlights flash and decided that these must be 
coming from British destroyers. 

By the time SA bumped alongside, the Norwegians had 
rigged up a bo'sun's chair for the women, recognising that 
the jump on to the platform o the accommodation ladder 
and the subsequent climb to the top were far too dangerous. 
This method had called for the positioning of three men 
on the small platform at the foot of the ladder, arms out- 
stretched to catch those who jumped. The danger arose from 
the magnitude of the waves, for as the man nearest the boats 
leaned out, the sea plucked at him, swelling up over the plat- 
form and rising chest high until it cascaded away again in a 
miniature Niagara. Several times it almost caught one nervous 
woman and might easily have swept her away. Few women 
could brave the jump itself, anyhow. 

With fingers grown stiff from rowing and launching life- 
boats, David Jennings squeezed his frozen hands together and 
wondered whether they would be strong enough to hold his 
grip on a rope ladder. It would be ironic, he thought to drown 
now after getting this far. However, when his turn came 
he made the leap without any qualms, and soon discovered that 
his fingers were still sound. As he climbed up he heard a shout 
from above and saw John Woods waving down at him. On 
deck they clutched each other thankfully. John led him 
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straight to a cup of hot coffee. David gulped it down in big 
mouthfuls, and felt it "certainly hit a spot." 

Barbara Bailey waited her turn for the bo'sun's chair, and 
shivered at the sound of the cold water lapping against the 
propellers, turning gently as the Knute Nelson tried to keep 
from veering round and exposing the lifeboats to the weather 
side. Today the sound of this lapping water remains her 
most sinister memory. 

As she stepped forward to take her place in the bo'san's 
chair, she found herself treading on something soft. She looked 
down and saw a dead woman under her feet. 

"That's all right," said a voice beside her ? "you'll have to 
step on it to get off." 

"I won't," she shouted, but in the delay that folowed she 
changed her mind and decided to go up by ladder. 

Not that the bo'sun's chair was such a very easy or very 
safe method of embarking. Rowena Simpson was warned; 
"Watch out for your legs if you get dashed against the side.** 
With the Nelson pitching, this was always a possibility. But 
she managed to get up "without even snagging a stocking." 
Around her throat, surviving everything, hung the pearls she 
had bought in Paris. 

Jocelyn Pick watched an American girl show how easy it 
was to ride the bo'sun's chair. As she was hoisted up, she 
kept kicking against the side of the ship to fend herself off. 
An effective method, but it completely ruined her long-heeled 
Parisian shoes. 

From Boat No. 6 Lady Lake took her place in the chair* 
Until now she had behaved with commendable courage, alter- 
nating at the oars with her husband during an exhausting row 
which had lasted some hours. Now she was to be put to a 
further and even sterner test. 

A big, plump, woman, she kicked out splendidly as the chair 
lifted her up towards the deck. She was within inches of the 
top when die kicked too hard, and the delicately poised, easily 
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toppled chair suddenly turned right over. Lady Lake cried 
out but managed to hold on. Then she began to slip. Her 
legs kicked in the air, her head pointed towards the water. It 
was an extraordinary and terrible predicament. 

Bo'sun's Senior Mate Young reacted rapidly. He had been 
standing at the Nelson's rail helping to hoist the chair, and 
was now the nearest person to her. His hand flashed out and 
caught her ankle. The other secured a grip on her clothes. 
Heaving with all his strength while others pulled on the chair, 
he lifted her on board. Disregarding the narrowness of her 
escape and the affront to her dignity, Lady Lake insisted upon 
offering profuse apologies to Young and the other men at 
the chair for all the trouble she had given them. 

*Tm most dreadfully sorry," she said. 

As the Cass Beggs came alongside in Boat No. Hk, the 
waves threatened to drive them into the side of the ship and 
wreck them. Quartermaster McDonald gave orders that life- 
belts and life-jackets should be hung from the gunwale to 
act as fenders. Several times the boat bumped against other 
boats or along the side of the Nelson, but without suffering 
damage. 

Yet menace lurked all around the high-riding tanker as, the 
moonlight streaming down upon her, she kept her propellers 
moving In order to keep from veering round. 

Drawing near to her now was Boat SA. As yet the tragedy 
of the Athenia was by no means ended. 



NINE 



I 



.N 5A it had been a fairly 

good night on the whole, and overcrowding had been the 
only real measure of discomfort. 

There had been no need to bale, and there had been a 
restrained use of lares until the Nelsons lights were sighted, 
when Able Seaman Dillon gave orders to bum the first of 
the six he eventually used. 

The row to the Nelson was anything but easy. To Stewardess 
MacLeod it took "*an eternity.** Yet all eight oars were fully 
manned and the men refugees did their best. Other men who 
helped with the oars were Engineer Hastie, Andrew Allan and 
his father, and Thornton Mustard. The elderly clergyman soon 
became exhausted, and Judith Evelyn attempted to take his 
place, but without success; she could "make no progress with 
the huge oar." 

At approximately 4 a.m. despite difficulties, the boat finally 
managed to draw alongside the Nelson. 

By that time there were several empty boats bobbing along- 
side the tanker, arranged in a rough line. One boat No. 12, 
in charge of First Officer Emmery was still disembarking its 
passengers, and the bo'sun's chair was busy creaking up and 
down. For SA to go in right now would mean she would 
find herself at the end of a queue and her position uncom- 
fortably dose to the stern and those gently turning propellers. 
The proper method might be to wait until Emmery had cleared 
his boat, when it would be easy to get a line and secure im- 
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mediate attention from the deck. 

As they edged in Stewardess MacLeod heard shouts com- 
ing from the Nelsons deck warning them to stay out, but in the 
boat itself, there were only a few people who wanted to hear 
them. Most were anxious to be rescued, and could not under- 
stand why they should stay out There was a clamorous shout 
of: 

"Let's get in and get a line." 

A minority shouted: 

"Stay out! Stay out!" but was shouted down. 

Able Seaman Dillon carefully manoeuvred SA into position 
just astern No. 12, in obedience to the wishes of the majority. 
A line came snaking down from the Nelsons deck, and SA 
was securely fastened to the big tanker. Some oars were 
shipped and the tired and almost hysterical passengers settled 
back to wait while the last people in No. 12 were hoisted up. 
Safety appeared only a matter of moments and yards away, 
and the more religious among the boat's passengers began 
to return thanks to God for bringing them safely through. 

On the bridge of the Knute Nelson certain things were 
happening, however. 

Captain Anderssen., with Captain Cook at his side, was 
directing rescue operations when one of his crew came racing 
up to report that there was a lifeboat sinking just ahead. 

"Where?" asked the Norwegian captain, and raised his 
binoculars. He searched the dark sea, then handed them to 
Captain Cook. Neither could see anything. 

As a precaution, Captain Anderssen ordered some of his 
men into the bows as look-outs. Captain Cook himself left 
the bridge to see if he could get a better view. A few minutes 
later there was another shout of lifeboat sinking up ahead.* 
Captain Cook raced back to the bridge. Certain now there was 
something going on out there in the dark, Captain Anderssen 
rang the telegraph for full-speed ahead. 

The Knute Nelson's propellers suddenly kicked, and the 
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cold lapping waters under the stem began to chum. With a 
jerk, the tanker moved forward. 

The painter holding 5A strained for a second; it came taut 
as a thin steel bar. Then it snapped. 

Hardly more than fifteen feet separated No. SA from the 
stem and the propellers. Able Seaman Dillon spotted the 
danger as the painter snapped, and yelled to his oarsmen. 
But the futility of trying to instruct men who did not under- 
stand what he was saying became abruptly and tragically 
obvious; oars stubbed against the Nelsons side, but there was 
no concerted effort to pull clear. Dillon took the only course 
left to him; he grabbed an oar and tried to shove the boat 
clear of the Nelson's side. 

From Boat No. 12, First Officer Emmery saw what was 
happening, and yelled out to the people on the deck above: 
"Stop the propellers!" 

Down in the Nelsons 'tween decks, where he had gone to 
lie down, Porfeous heard someone above shout: "For God's 
sake, stop the engines!" 

But SA was already being drawn in towards the propellers, 
stem first. Oars broke like toothpicks as she crashed against 
the Nelsons side. 

She went in once, and somehow or other bounced out 
again. For a second time she slid towards the awful blades 
and once more, miraculously, came out. Women screamed, 
and from the deck above there was a din of shouting. 

As No. SA slid in for the third time, going much faster this 
time, Dillon realised they were lost. Flinging aside his own 
oar he shouted: 

"Jump! Jump!" 

They were almost on to the propellers now; there was 
nothing more he could do. He dived, head first, as far out 
as he could, and the water closed about him. 

An upswinging blade caught SA in the keel aft and smashed 
through the bottom of the boat. To Stewardess MacLeod it 
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sounded like a "matchbox being squeezed.** 

The broken stem, with the blade protruding through it, 
rose in the air, carrying the lifeboat with it. It swung up 
and over and almost 90 people, men, women and children, 
British, Americans, Canadians, Germans, Poles, Rumanians, 
were tossed into the sea. Some were caught by the propeller 
blades, other were sucked under, others were thrown well 
clear. 

Terrified, madly-screaming women and children grabbed 
Judith Evelyn by the neck and arms and clung to her. Then 
black, bitter water closed over her head. She went down and 
down, then felt her life-jacket pulling her up again. 

Engineer Hastie sank under, then bobbed to the surface 
and began to tread water. 

Stewardess MacLeod felt herself sinking into icy water, and 
thought: "There's my new cap away' 7 (she was wearing a 
new white cap which had cost her half~a-crown). 

Elizabeth Burrows, sitting behind her mother and brother, 
saw her mother sink as they were flung into the water. Then 
something knocked her on the head, and she lost conscious* 
ness. 

Able Seaman Dillon broke surface and trod water. Then 
he looked about him. Nearby the wreckage of SA was floating 
upside down. All around him heads were bobbing in the 
water. 

"Hang on to the boat," he shouted and started swimming 
towards it. A few strokes, and his hands closed on the grab 
lines and he clung on until he got his breath back. Then he 
hauled himself on to the keel and throwing his leg over, got 
astraddle. The boat bucked under him like a wild horse as the 
waves caught it The ship's printer, John McGyro, swam 
alongside, and Dillon grasped him by the hand and pulled 
him up. 

As he trod water, Engineer Hastie could see the white frame 
of SA wallowing some distance away. The Nelson already 
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seemed a long way off. His only chance, he realised, was to 
reach the upturned beat. He began swimming, but before he 
could reach It he struck against some wreckage still attached 
by a rope to the lifeboat. He grabbed this and held on. 

Coming to again, Elizabeth Borrows saw her brother trying 
to hold their mother up. Both were lying across a piece of 
driftwood. 

Judith Evelyn surfaced beside the Hfeboat and managed 
to reach it without great difficulty, but she lacked the strength 
to pull herself up, and was just about able to hold on. Then 
quietly, hardly daring to believe it would evoke a reply, she 
spoke Andrew's name. 

From the other side of the upturned hulk, she heard him 
call out: 

"Judith!" 

She hung on while he worked Ms way around from the 
other side, and then she felt Ms fingers close upon her hand. 
For a while they were content to cling like that; then Andrew, 
getting Ms strength, lifted Mmself on to the keel and pulled 
her up after him. People were floating in the sea all around 
them, prevented from sinking by their life-jackets. Many ap- 
peared to be already dead or* at best, unconscious. Judith 
and Andrew spent their first few moments on the keel trying 
to pick out Andrew's father in the furrowed moonlight They 
kept shouting out Ms name, but there was no sign of him, 
and they finally gave up. 

Back on the Knute Nelson, the propellers had at last been 
stopped, and some of the Norwegian crew were sliding down 
lifelines flung from the stem to rescue people in the water. 
Assistant Pantryman George McMillan saw several people 
picked up. 

Stewardess MacLeod was trying to surface, but sometMng 
was pressing on top of her head keeping her down. It was 
a ghastly, smothering pressure that threatened to asphyxiate 
her, and she realised it must be a waterlogged blanket. She 
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tried to shake it free, but its enormously heavy wet folds 
clung stubbornly about her. She decided that her only chance 
was to dive under again. Gulping what air she could, she 
ducked her head under and kicked out. When she raised it 
again she had managed to fight clear, but as she took her 
first deep, sweet breaths, a wave lifted her and swept her 
away from the vicinity of SA. When it had rolled away and 
she looked back, she seemed to have been carried at least a 
hundred yards away. 

When Mrs. J. Ford of Toronto was jerked to the surface 
by her life-jacket, she found herself in the midst of a bunch 
of floating people. Some were screaming for help, but others 
were ominously silent as though either dead or unconscious. 
Near her, however, were some women without lifebelts, who 
were unable to swirn. In their terror they grabbed at her. She 
tried to fight them off; but others, clutching at any straw, 
joined them, and in a moment she found she was being 
dragged under by sheer weight. She begged those nearest her 
to let go and give her a chance. Then she felt herself weaken- 
ing, and "almost sighing with relief* lost consciousness. 

From the deck of the Knute Nelson a searchlight played 
over the sea, picking out the upturned shell of the wrecked 
lifeboat and the people swimming in the water. All were drift- 
ing rapidly apart. 

Other swimmers, however, had managed to get alongside 
the wrecked lifeboat, and Judith Evelyn and Andrew Allan 
hauled four of them on to the keel. One girl, in a tone she 
might have used after being helped on to a T>us, said quietly: 
"Thank you." 

Some distance off, Mildred Finley in No. 9 had heard 
the wild screaming as No. SA was sucked into the Nelsoris 
propellers. She had seen the boat drift in under the stern. 
Then the men rowing her own boat suddenly turned about, 
and bending their backs with a terrified energy pulled the boat 
away. When it had been drawn off to a safe distance, the 
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sea-anchor was streamed and a discussion began on what to 
do next. 

Despite what they had just seen happening, one steward 
was all for going in again. If they wanted to be rescued, there 
was BO alternative, he said. 

*Tm not going near the ship again until daylight when I 
can see what I'm doing/* said the seaman in charge. 

The steward tried to insist. 

"Well if you want to go, you can bloody well get out and 
walk," said the seaman. 

Mildred Finley glanced at her watch. By the moon she 
could see it was just 3.30. 

Separated by some miles now, other boats from the At henkt 
pulled themselves towards the Southern Cross. 

On well-scrubbed decks, the Swedish millionaire and his 
soignee wife waited to welcome and give all the help they 
could to filthy, bedraggled, and in some cases half -naked sur- 
vivors. Hot drinks and warm clothes were already laid out. 
Whatever Sweden may have thought about his trip, the world 
was to be grateful to Wenner-Gren. It was as though Provi- 
dence had somehow guided Ms steps. 

As he peered out over the moonlit seascape, the millionaire 
could see the great spread of lifeboats red flares springing 
up like fireworks and then dying away again. Shouts came to 
him from the sea in all directions. His eye carefully noted 
that there was a heavy swell. 

The first boat to come alongside, surprisingly enough, was 
the waterlogged ISA, many of her occupants sitting up to 
their waists in water and oil. Alta Magoon watched a rope 
ladder begin dropped down the gleaming white side; then 
a single safety rope came snaking down, which was to be 
tied about each person's waist. It was Just 2.30. 

A little while later, the overcrowded TA, her oarsmen at the 
point of exhaustion, came within hailing distance. The occu- 
pants began shouting; "Ship ahoy! Ship ahoy!* 
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But the luck which had held this far suddenly deserted 
them. A cloud passed across the moon and blotted them from 
the view of those on the yacht. Charles Wharton Stork studied 
the sky anxiously. The stars were still brilliant; Orion lay low 
in the east, and to the north the Northern Lights were putting 
on a special display just below the Hough. But a big cloud 
still blotted the moon. 

Led by the American, Jim Davis, everybody shouted: "Ahoy! 
Ahoy!" Then they set their last flare alight. When that had 
burned out, a man beside Mrs. Butterley stripped the shirt 
from his back and tied it to an oar and waved it in the wind. 
But by the time the cloud had cleared, they had drifted a 
long way from the Southern Cross. 

An old Scotswoman asked Stork: "Ye don't think we can 
be saved?" 

"Oh, we're practically saved already," he told her and felt 
certain he would be forgiven for the He. 

In HA, W. H. Cox, a Manitoba farmer, watched a young 
mother pull at an oar (there were only four men in the boat) 
while beside her a stewardess nursed her eleven-months-old 
baby. Earlier he had helped with a secret burial; an elderly 
woman in the boat had died and a decision was taken to slip 
her body quietly overboard when no one was looking, to 
avoid possible panic. 

On the deck of the Nelson, Barbara Bailey was just about 
to drink a glass of gin handed to her by a big blond Norwe- 
gian sailor when she saw one of the Athenids cooks lying 
on the deck, almost naked. The man's body was covered with 
burns, and he must have been in agony. Without touching 
the glass, she knelt down and put it to the man's lips. 

Rowena Simpson and her friends were eating crackers and 
drinking hot coffee. Around them people were smothering 
each other in wild kisses and embraces as they found relatives 
or friends from whom they had been separated. Others, how- 
ever, sat with faces seemingly carved of stone, afraid to hope. 
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Mrs. Maranov was drinking hot soup, a blanket around 
her shoulders. 

David Jennings and John Woods had met up again with 
Joan Outhwaite and her two friends. Now ail five had gone 
along to an empty cabin to sit down and talk over everything 
that had happened. A young Polish Jew came in, wearing only 
a coat over his pyjamas, and carrying a child. The girls made 
him lie down in a bunk, but he kept on repealing: "Mein Fran, 
mein baby" and finally they understood he had become 
separated from his wife and other child. 

Dr. E. T. Wilkes, sick at heart over the death of his wife 
and the disappearance of his two sons he had no way of 
knowing whether they were alive or dead had already begun 
to work on the injured. Among them were two cooks with 
terrible burns; a woman named Jansen who had fallen from 
the deck of the Athenia and split her scalp on the edge of a 
lifeboat: Second Officer Crockett, who had bruised his knee; 
and a passenger named Ian Pye, who had burned his hands 
while helping to launch a lifeboat. Almost nobody had escaped 
without a bruise or a cut of some sort. 

David and Barbara Cass Beggs, one blanket between them, 
had thrown themselves down in a passageway and fallen 
asleep. 

Holding on to his bit of wreckage, Engineer Hastie watched 
exhausted people slowly fall away from the upturned boat, 
one by one, and die. 

Able Seaman Dillon was scarcely conscious any more, and 
did not know what was happening. He had got himself into 
a fixed position astraddle die keel, and had clung on there 
like a limpet slowly growing frozen and numb. He sensed 
that the rocking motion of the boat was jerking some of the 
others off, but he was no longer capable of helping them. 

Once they appeared to be drifting somewhere near what 
could have been a yacht, and the beam of a searchlight caught 
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them momentarily in its glare. Those remaining on the keel 
gathered their strength and shouted together. For a moment 
Judith Evelyn's heart ran high with hope. Then the searchlight 
blinked out again, and at the same time a cloud came over 
the moon and once again they were lost in darkness. 

Stewardess MacLeod lay on her back and endeavoured to 
keep her toes in sight. Once, when swimming in Bombay, 
she had been told that you could never sink if you floated on 
your back and kept your toes in sight. Now, if they dipped 
out of sight for even an instant, she lifted them up again. 
The strain on her leg muscles grew acute. She knew that she 
must keep her back to the wind so that the waves would 
break against her head rather than upon her face, but the 
broken life-jacket made things difficult, and kept turning her 
over on her side. By continually paddling, however, she 
managed to keep turning herself round again. 

She passed many people in the water; once she recognised 
Mrs. Ford, the moonlight shining on her face. Then she began 
to tot up her insurances to see how much would be left 
for her daughter Margaret. When she had finished she noticed 
that the Athenia was still afloat. The sight of it touched off 
all her held-in emotions, and she broke down and cried. 

For more than three hours, some half-dozen numbed and 
frozen people held on to the upturned shell of No. SA. En- 
gineer Hastie had long since made up his mind to quit his 
lonely piece of wreckage and had swum to the main wreck. 
Here he had pulled himself up on to the keel not such a 
difficult job now, as the shell was mainly under water. He 
could feel his last resources draining away, and knew that 
he would not be able to last much longer. The cold was bitter. 

Suddenly Judith Evelyn saw "a strange light on the hori- 
zon.'* 

"It must be the moon,** she thought, "It can't be the dawn. 3 * 

The light vanished again, and in her semi-conscious state 
she forgot about it until some time later she saw a huge 
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black hulk bearing down upon them. Her first reaction to 
this strange shadow apparition was that they had drifted 
up alongside the Athenia again. Then a searchlight dazzled 
her eyes. 

The cloud cleared from the moon about the same time, 
and Engineer Hastie saw a destroyer bearing down on them. 
Their hearts full of a real hope, everyone on the keel raised 
their voices in a concerted effort. 

Then, to Judith Evelyn, came a sound that was like **sheer 
music from heaven." A cockney voice called out to them. 

Skilfully, H.M.S. Escort manoeuvred alongside. A rope lad- 
der was dropped down her side and a safety Mne flung out 

Able Seaman Dillon, for one, however, could not move a 
muscle to grasp it; he sat there like a graven image. Judith 
Evelyn tried to raise herself up, but the effort was too much 
and she dropped back, exhausted. Presently Dillon was aware 
of sailors standing on the keel and fastening a rope around 
Mm, and then he was being lifted up. Judith Evelyn could 
feel hands tugging at her lifebelt and lifting her. Engineer 
Hastie can remember being carried up on to the deck of the 
destroyer, then being hurried down below and after that 
"he lost consciousness. 

John McGyro, the ship's printer, was not so fortunate. As 
the sailors prepared to hoist him up, he slipped off the keel 
and fell between the destroyer and the wrecked lifeboat. He 
was badly squashed as the sea bumped the boats together 
and he lived for only a few minutes after being taken aboard. 

When she came round again a long time later, Judith Evelyn 
was surprised to find an old school friend, Mrs. Stewart Mao 
Pherson, sitting on the bed beside her, holding her baby son 
Murray. It was a wonderful moment 

But later, as she looked at Murray happily bouncing up 
and down on his mother's knee, she thought of all the babies 
who had died in the water when her lifeboat liad been cut 
to pieces. 
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It was approaching 5 a.m. and Boat No. 8 was Bearing the 
Southern Cross. In her, among others, were Mrs. Franklyn 
Dexter of Boston; Consuela Strohmeler, the little grey-haired 
German nurse of the Lubitsch baby, and seventeen-year-old 
May Hart and her father, Albert. 

A school of whales plunged happily about the white yacht 
as Seaman Macintosh brought the boat up on the weather 
side. A conscientious seaman, he knew better than to try 
and land his passengers on the weather side, and so he decided 
to cut round the bows of the Southern Cross and come in on 
the lee side. 

The sea was heavy, and there was a stiff sou'western against 
him. Seaman Macintosh's almost exhausted oarsmen soon 
found out they could not do it. There was nothing for it but 
to backtrack and to come round by the stern a dangerous 
alternative but the only one possible in the circumstances. 

Macintosh tried to take it carefully and steered as far out 
from the stern as possible. But just as Dillon had been handi- 
capped in No. SA, Macintosh also found it impossible to make 
his refugee oarsmen understand. They pulled a little too 
vigorously on the wrong side, elated at the thought of rescue, 
and No. 8 began to edge towards the stern. 

Another lifeboat had already drifted in under it and was 
stuck there, five or six people still in it. As No. 8 ran along- 
side them, these people now grabbed her oars and fastened 
on to her with boathooks. Although Macintosh yelled at them 
to let go, they held on, and in desperation began to jump 
into No. 8 The two boats, locked together, drifted nearer the 
stern of the yacht until they were right in under the counter. 

This was the signal for a terrified man to make his own 
personal bid for safety. Dangling down from the Southern 
Cross's quarter was a lifeline, and as this swung close to him ? 
the man suddenly stood up and grabbed it. His plan, appar- 
ently, was to hoist himself upon to deck. As he held on, his 
feet began to drag No. 8 after him bringing her further in. 
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Twice he Jumped and twice lie fell back into the boat. But 
lie refused to let go the lifeline. Macintosh, the boat lifting 
perilously near the counter each time the swell caught it, 
fought Ms way into the bows, cursing and swearing at the 
refugee. He shoved the man aside and prodded with an oar 
at the yacht's stem in an effort to push off. 

Until now, the Southern Cross had been riding fairly gently 
in the deep Atlantic swell, but each time she pitched and 
fell back, her stem came dangerously close to the water. 
Now, as Macintosh fought to push clear, the Southern Cross 
rose under a swelling wave. Her slender bows slanted upwards 
and her graceful stern dipped towards the sea. 

The counter came down further than it had ever done 
before. This time it came crushing down upon No. 8. Frank H. 
Howe, a Montreal choir master, put up his arm to ward off 
the blow, and screamed as it broke. He was conscious only 
of the lifeboat being battered against the stern of the yacht 
and then he was swimming in the water. 

Three times No. 8 turned right over before floating clear, 
still upside down and waterlogged. Around her, fifty people 
struggled in the water. 

Their screams carried to the deck of the Southern Cross, 
but up there the men who made up the small crew were 
already heavily engaged trying to rescue people from a half- 
swamped boat forward. They had their hands full. 

Mrs. Mary Keating of Maryland felt herself being pitched 
into the water, and then realised she had loosened her grip 
on her twenty-months-old baby. As her lifebelt jerked her 
quickly to the surface, she looked round for her son. There, 
scarcely a dozen yards away, she saw a white splash of some- 
thing floating upon the water. She struck out towards it and 
found the baby still floating, his clothes billowing out around 
him like a parachute preventing Mm from sinking. 

Nurse Consuela Strohmeier held on grimly to little Nicole 
Lubitsch as the water closed over her. She bobbed to the 
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surface, her Bands still clutching the child, but she realised it 
would drown quickly unless she managed to keep its face 
above water. With an effort, she lifted the baby above her 
head, its tiny legs dangling round her ears, and planted it 
securely on the back of her neck, where it would be well 
clear. 

Frank Rowe watched his best friend, F. H. Blair, drift 
away in the moonlight. To his horror he realised that Blair 
was no longer wearing a lifebelt he must have given it away 
while in the lifeboat. 

Mrs. Franklyn Dexter swam towards the nearest boat, but 
when she reached it found it already so crowded that there 
was no room for anyone else. She hung on for a moment, 
hoping that somebody would help her in; then she let go and 
floated away. 

In this lifeboat, GabrieUe Noel of Montreal and Jean Craik 
of Ottawa watched babies drowning in front of their eyes. 
Screams and cries for help were rising from the water in a 
terrible chorus. Nearby the whales still plunged about. 

Elizabeth Bowen of Houston, Texas, saw a man in the water 
gasp for breath, then go under. 

Mrs. Margaret Calder watched a woman struggling near 
the Southern Cross's propeller. Her screams were piercing. 
Mrs. Calder's lifeboat edged in as far as was safe in an effort 
to reach her, but there were other people swimming in the 
water, and they were forced to stop to pull them in. In a 
little while the woman's screams could be heard no longer, 
and Mrs. Calder guessed "she must just have slipped away." 

Mrs. Margaret Williams watched a little girl go floating 
by barely a few yards away; but her lifeboat was so crowded 
that they dare not risk taking anyone else aboard. They 
threaded their way carefully among the swimmers, doing their 
best not to run anyone down. 

Seventeen-year-old May Hart found herself swimming in 
the water without a lifebelt. This did not unduly worry her; 
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earlier in the year she had won a medal for life-saving (the 
medal had been left behind on the Athenia}. Now she and 
her father, who was also without a lifebelt, swam towards 
the upturned lifeboat; but when May reached it and looked 
back to see how her father was progressing, he had disap- 
peared. 

Sailors were sliding down from the Southern Cross into 
empty lifeboats from the Athenia. Able Seaman Macintosh 
and Ordinary Seaman Simpson had raised themselves on to 
the keel of No. 8 and were helping people up from the sea. 

As a boat manned by the Southern Cross seamen began 
picking up people, Patricia Farrow watched a woman oat 
past with a baby in her arms. "We strained our oars and tried 
to reach them but they disappeared before our eyes the 
baby crying. God, it was awful/* she told reporters later. 

For over an hour the boats from the Southern Cross nosed 
about, picking up people. Over forty had to be lifted from the 
water, and it was more than an hour before May Hart saw a 
boat coming and cast herself off from No. 9 in order to swim 
to it. It was an hour before Mrs. Franklyn Dexter was picked 
up, and almost the same time before Consuela Strohmeier, still 
clutching the Lubitsch baby, was lifted. 

As dawn flushed the sea with its grey light, a young woman 
sat quietly in one of the lifeboats. She had Just been picked 
up from the sea. On board the Southern Gross, Miss Daphne 
Sebag-Monteifiore saw her stand up, scream out "My baby* 7 
once, and then leap into the sea to drown. 

A little while before this, Paul Bridge in !A had watched 
H.M.S. Electra arrive, her searchlights flashing over the water. 

The Electra, with the Escort, had steamed some 150 miles 
since midnight. During that time they had kept a wary watch 
for German raiders or submarines, as it was just possible 
the Athenia call might be a trap. When they reached the 
position, they kept their guns trained on the Athenia until 
the sun rose. 
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In Boat No. 9, still before dawn, there was a cry of alarm 
when a big black shape suddenly loomed up behind them. 
The seaman in charge ordered all flares to be put out in case 
it was a German, but Mildred Finley was long past caring 
whether it was a German or not all she wanted was to be 
picked up. 

As the shape came on, concern veered in another direction; 
it looked as if it might run them down. But at the last moment 
the dark outline swung round, and British voices sang out. 
To Mildred Finley, an American, "never did a British voice 
sound so good." 

It was a clear and superb dawn "flushing vast battlements 
of cloud/' as Charles Wharton Stork saw it. The Athenia still 
floated. Her list had increased during the night, and she was 
now over by 30 degrees. 

Clusters of empty lifeboats bobbed around the Knute Nelson 
and the Southern Cross. A few crowded lifeboats still lay 
spread about the ocean waiting to be rescued, and two of 
the three destroyers which had by now appeared on the scene 
were picking up people from them. 

The Knute Nelson, having lifted 430 people, found her 
capacity stretched to the utmost. Captain Anderssen, survey- 
ing the food situation, informed Captain Cook that he could 
never hope to feed them all the way to Panama, and that he 
would make for the nearest port Galway instead. 

The Southern Cross had picked up 380 people, many of 
them in rags, their feet bare, their bodies black with oil. 

At 0640 a third destroyer, H.M.S. Fame, came up to join 
Electra and Escort. Fame, then in company with the C.-in-Q, 
Home Fleet, had been ordered to the Athenian assistance at 
0001 hours. Travelling at 29 knots, she reached the estimated 
position at 0600 hours. At 0610 she had sighted Morse flashing 
to the east. Then she closed, and at 0640 found the Athenia 
still afloat, with Escort and Electra picking up survivors. The 
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captain sent a signal to Escort informing them that he would 
remain under way, operating A/S to keep submarines down, 
while the rescue work was completed. 

At 0655 Fame decided to make a closer inspection of the 
Athenia, and edged in. The liner was well down by the stem 
and listing to port 30 degrees, but she looked as though she 
might still remain afloat for "some hours." 

When it was bright enough for Tom Finley in No. TA to 
see what was happening, he saw that one destroyer was 
chasing another at high speed round an enormous circle 
which enclosed the Athenia, all the lifeboats and the two 
rescue ships. Inside the circle, a third destroyer was picking 
up people. When the destroyer inside the circle had picked 
up the people in the lifeboat, he saw it swing out until it was 
in a position to join in the merry-go-round. Then the second 
of the three destroyers dropped out and swung into the 
circle to pick up more survivors. 

Finally one dropped out of this strange ring-a-ring-a-rosy 
and veered towards them, A noose rope was thrown down and 
instructions were given to tie it around four people at a time. 

Of all the boats,, I!A had suffered most during the night. 
Waterlogged from the start, its occupants were afraid even to 
light flares in case they set fire to the oil in the boat. Many of 
the women had to go without shoes, having used them to 
bale with all night. Everyone was black and filthy with oiL 
When they saw SA. go under the propellers of the Knue Nel- 
son, they had hurriedly pulled away. Then they had drifted 
until they reached the Southern Cross, where they were turned 
away because there were "far too many aboard already." In 
the pre-dawn they sighted a destroyer, and cheered, but the 
ship ignored them. After daylight came, they saw sailors row- 
ing about in a boat, but although they shouted and cheered 
and waved, the sailors paid no attention to them (they later 
explained that their job was to pick up people floating in the 
sea). It was one long chapter of tarifying disappointment 
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Stewardess MacLeod had no idea how long she was in the 
water. She had ceased to think about anybody or anything, 
except her toes and the strain of keeping them up where she 
could see them. 

She was not conscious of the grey light coming in the sky. 
But then a blur appeared in the distance she had no idea 
how far and with a spurt of hope she realised it might be a 
ship. As her mental faculties stirred again, she saw that it was. 
She shouted. An age passed, and then she shouted again and 
held up her hand. A searchlight flashed upon her. 

It seemed a long-delayed rescue. Again she shouted and 
thrust her hand into the air, and again they flashed the light 
to show they had not forgotten her. Even so, it seemed an 
eternity before a boat came ploughing towards her. 

However, her ordeal was not yet over. A big woman, the 
two sailors in the row boat found it a difficult matter to haul 
her in. For a while she could only flounder alongside, her 
corpse-white hands clinging to the gunwale. The life-jacket 
which had proved such a firm friend all through the night 
had now begun to prove a nuisance. Each time the sailors tried 
to pull her in, it caught on the side of the boat. 

In a voice remarkably firm and strong under the conditions, 
Stewardess MacLeod told the sailors to cut the life-jacket 
away, and she would get in herself. 

They did and she did. 

The life-jacket once off, she waited until a heavy sea rose 
behind her, then heaved herself up. The wave caught her 
and lifted her aboard where she flopped down exhausted into 
the bottom of the boat as the sailors threw a big oilskin over 
her. She still remained conscious, however, and could hear 
them talking. They were making remarks about the people 
in the water. 

One said: "It's no good picking them up if they're dead." 

The other replied: "You'd better take a look and see if 
she's still alive." 
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For some reason, this remark aroused Mrs. MacLeod's Scots 
spirit and she flung off the oilskin and shouted Into their 
astonished faces: Tm alive aH right." 

One of the sailors tried to mollify her and said: a AB right, 
sister, well soon get you there." 

Later, when she was safely aboard the Escort, wrapped in 
a blanket and well-dosed with rum, she found her hands 
fumbling about in her pockets. In one still rested the five 
shillings she had picked up from her dressing table just before 
she left the Athenia. 

As Escort lay alongside No. HA, an over-anxious old lady 
ramped on to the rope ladder before the safety line could be 
tied about her. She slipped, fell between the destroyer and 
lifeboat, and was crushed. 

Mrs. Jamieson got a pat on the back and a cheery "glad 
to see you" from the captain as she climbed on deck. The 
pat made her wince pain shot through her side like a knife, 
from the injury when her boat had been launched. 

The young mother who had rowed while a stewardess 
nursed her baby, now said: "Give me my baby, please." 

The stewardess could hardly speak. She managed to say: 
Tm sorry, the baby is dead." 

For a moment, the young mother just stood and stared at 
her. Then, before anyone could lay a hand on her, she turned 
and jumped overboard. 

Elsewhere on the same deck, another young mother wan- 
dered about seeking her lost baby. Half-hysterical, she saw 
two girls holding one up so that its parents could recognise 
it She dropped to her knees and broke into tears of joy. 

Elizabeth Burrows watched her mother die soon after being 
picked up. 



TEN 



0171 hours, H.M.S. Fame 
received two fragmentary W/T signals indicating that the 
S.S. Blairbegs had been attacked by a German submarine at 
55 UN. 10 32W (about 140 miles away). Deciding that Escort 
and Electra had the situation well in hand, Fame swept off 
at full speed eastwards. 

On the Southern Cross Alta Magoon began to feel that 
reality was returning. Her injured ankle had been strapped 
up and she had been served with some piping hot soup. She 
found a corner opposite the gangway entrance and sat down 
to watch the other survivors being brought aboard. They 
appeared to her like some "weird people from another world" 
soaked, covered in oil, half-naked, weeping hysterically. 
Here, she thought, were enough tragedies to make a -million 
story-books. 

Mrs. Winifred Davidson, of Winnipeg, found little Rose- 
mary Cass Beggs, lying in the arms of a Mr. McShane. Rose- 
mary awoke and asked for her mummy. Mr. McShane sug- 
gested that Mrs. Davidson should look after her while he 
went in search of her mother. He came back to report that 
he could find no one separated from a child of that age. 

On board the Nelson, Rosemary's parents had risen from 
their place in one of the passageways and gone to attend 
roll call. Afterwards they wandered about until they found 
a small space on the floor of the ship^ saloon, where they 
promptly lay down and fell asleep again. 

176 
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Rowena Simpson and Genevieve Morrow found themselves 
sharing an officer's cabin with thirteen other people. A few 
people were able to squat on the floor, but the others had to 
stand up. 

David Jennings, John Woods and Tony Cassells were asleep 
on a couch, bunk and a small mattress respectively. David 
woke up briefly for a moment, remembered where he was 
and then went back to sleep. 

On the Escort, Mildred Finley was lying down with her 
cut head swathed in bandages. The wound had not proved to 
be serious; but the first-aid men had no scissors handy, and 
they had plenty of bandage, so they wrapped it round and 
round her until she looked like a mummy. 

A sailor appeared and handed out gun-cotton for their ears. 
The destroyer's engines had begun to rev fiercely and water 
was splashing in through an open porthole. The sailor ex- 
plained that the guns might have to be fired or depth charges 
dropped suddenly if a submarine were contacted (later Miss 
Helen McDonald of Hartford, Connecticut, claimed that she 
had been given wool for her ears because the destroyer was 
about to open fire on the Athenia and sink it), 

A little later another sailor stuck his head into the room and 
shouted: "Is Mrs. Thomas Finley here?" 

Mildred could hardly believe it was true. Only one person 
could be asking for her, and that was Tom. 

''Yes, your husband's aboard and O.K./* said the sailor. 

Mrs. Annie Butterley was overwhelmed by the simple kind- 
ness of the British sailors. One lad took off his shirt, rolled 
it up in a bundle and put it under her head to serve as a 
pillow. Then he went away and brought some of his own 
biscuits for her. 

Back on the 'Nelson, Barbara Bailey came out on deck and 
took a deep breath of the glorious morning. The sun was 
streaming down upon the bunched lifeboats, upon the elegant 
yacht standing off there to the east, upon a circling destroyer 
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and upon another one still picking up people. Drifting further 
and further away was the sad hulk of the Athenia. 

But it was not a morning to think of death. It was a time 
to feel reborn. Pleased with life now, glad to be alive, she 
walked the decks of the Nelson, stopping now and then to 
help one of the injured. Her leg no longer troubled her. 

Shortly after 9 o'clock, the Norwegian tanker, with 510 
survivors aboard, got under way and steamed from the scene. 
Only a few lifeboats remained to be picked up. Meanwhile 
the Athenia still floated. 

The last lifeboat to be rescued was 14A, crowded with 105 
people. It was just 10 o'clock when the Electra came to wind- 
ward and the boat slowly drifted alongside. 

Mrs. Mary Clark stood on a seat, and as a wave came, lift- 
ing the boat to deck level, she was heaved up by two stewards 
who were holding her ankles. It was a tremendous heave. She 
turned over in the air and landed flat on her back. Today 
she says; "They must have thought I was fat." 

Chief Officer Copland was welcomed to the bridge by the 
Electras captain. While signals were being exchanged with 
the other ships in an effort to determine how many people 
were missing, he went below. One of the first persons he 
spoke to was Dr. Sharman, who had spent the night in !A- 

"Did you get your patient away all right?" asked Chief 
Officer Copland. 

Sharman looked startled. He had been ordered to go to 
his lifeboat, and at the same time been told Mrs. Griffin would 
be looked after. 

"I don't know," he said. 

The answer worried the Chief Officer. He could hardly 
hold the doctor responsible; he was not a regular member 
of the crew, and had only done what he was told. Nor could 
he blame Nurse Weir, who had also only obeyed orders. But 
where was Mrs. Griffin? 
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It did not take him long to find out. Signals confirmed she 
was not on the other ships; so she must be still aboard the 
Athenia. But how had the mistake been made? He had checked 
himself. He could only decide he must have gone into the 
wrong ward. She must be in the ward with the locked door 
that is, if it were locked and not simply jammed. 

Chief Officer Copland turned to Bo'sun Harvey, and said: 
"See if you can get any volunteers." 

Sensing what was afoot, the bo'sun went down below. Then 
he reported back and said he and A. B. McLeod were pre- 
pared to return to the Athenia. Chief Officer Copland thanked 
him, and then went up to the bridge, where he explained the 
position to the Electrons captain, 

Lieutenant-Commander S. A, Buss, M.V.O., captain of His 
Majesty's ship Electra, was a capable professional seaman 
whose job it was to calculate risks to a decimal point. He was 
well aware that to halt a destroyer in these waters for any 
length of time was, perhaps, to invite a torpedo. 

"You must understand I've nearly 600 souls aboard I'm 
not going to risk them for one," he said. 

Although Chief Officer Copland could understand how 
correct this attitude was, he could not accept it. 

*Well, if you won't give me a boat," he insisted, "at least 
put me in one of our own empty boats.* 1 

Lieutenant-Commander Buss hesitated. 

**WhatH my name be like in Glasgow, if I leave that woman 
aboard?" said Chief Officer Copland. 

Buss knew when he was beaten, and he called his coxswain. 
"I want you to put these men aboard the Athenia, then keep 
clear of the ship,** he said. *lf and when you see them coming 
back with anybody, back in and get them off as quickly as 
possible.** 

A boat was swung out and Chief Officer Copland, Bo*sun 
Harvey and Able Seaman McLeod, plus six of the Electras 
crew, got in. The destroyer moved in as close as she dared 
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to the great lopsided hulk of the sinking Athenia, and halted 
three hundred yards away from it. The boat was dropped to 
the sea. 

In the bright morning light, it seemed inconceivable that 
the Athenia was really sinking. Yet there were all the evi- 
dences of a hasty departure; falls hanging loose, davits and 
pulleys swinging gently. There were rope ladders and spills 
of lifelines hanging down her sides like dark decorations of 
greenery on a Christmas tree. Save for that list at the stem, 
she still looked a completely seaworthy ship. 

The Electras boat, stiffened with fresh Navy men, rapidly 
drew alongside. It backed in just under the Officers' deck, 
aft the bridge. The Athenia s bows were high in the water, 
as though she were in ballast forward. 

The rowboat bumped against the great steel side, and the 
Athenia men jumped on to a ladder. They scaled it quickly 
and were soon standing again on the deck of their own ship. 
There was now a pronounced slant to it. 

To Chief Officer Copland's expert eye, it appeared des- 
perately obvious that the end was very near. The list was now 
more than 30 degrees, and they would have to be quick. 
There was no time to spare working out an appraisal of just 
how long they had got. They would have to run. 

Below, the cargo still groaned and creaked in its last agony. 
The American cars were smashing about with each pitch and 
roll as though seeking escape. 

Chief Officer Copland led the way along the Saloon deck, 
past No. 5 hatch and the bodies still lying there in their tar- 
paulin shrouds. At the end of the Tourist deck, he hesitated 
for just a fraction of a moment. Below, the Main deck was 
awash; yet they would have to go through it. 

For the last time he went down the ladder he had climbed 
a thousand times before, Harvey and McLeod at his heels. 
At the foot of the ladder they found the water rising above 
their knees. 
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Chief Officer Copland splashed along the deck and into the 
alleyway, where he hurled himself at the nearest hospital door. 
It refused to budge. 

^Come on," he said. 

Under their combined weight, the door burst asunder. On 
the white iron bed, still unconscious, lay the injured woman. 
Water lapped all around the bed. A foot more and she would 
have been drowning. 

"Lose no time/' said Chief Officer Copland. "Get her out 
of here." 

They flung a sheet around her and lifted her up and if 
they were not very particular how they lifted her, perhaps it 
is understandable. 

They waded through the water and reached the ladder. 
The Athenia shivered slightly. Water was now pouring in over 
the cabin sills and the companionways in the poop, and it 
seemed that the life remaining to her could probably be meas- 
ured in minutes. (In fact, it proved to be seven minutes.) 

They struggled up the ladder, the woman crumpled in the 
sheet, her head swathed in a bandage. Moving as fast as they 
dared, they reached the Officers' deck. The Electrons boat was 
now coming back. They lifted the woman on to the rail, tied a 
rope under her arms and gently lowered her. 

All this time there had been an itching in the back of Bo'sun 
Harvey's mind. When he had first abandoned the Athenia, he 
had left his false teeth in his bunkside drawer along with his 
gold watch. There was also Porteous' watch and one or two 
more. 

"Will I go and get the watches?" he asked, edging away 
from the rail. Born at sea, sixty years before, he had no fear of 
drowning. 

"No," said Chief Officer Copland. "Come on." 

They dropped into the boat, and pulled away. The time was 
now 10.35, and at approximately 10.38 they were back on 
board the Electra; from the deck a naval stretcher was passed 
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down, and the injured woman strapped into it and hoisted 
aboard. 

Bo'sun Harvey, sighing with relief, strolled midships with 
Able Seaman Morrison. He slumped down beside some of the 
Navy men and they handed him a cigarette. He lit up. 

Chief Officer Copland went straight to the bridge and re- 
ported to the Electras captain. 

Thanks," said Chief Officer Copland. 

Commander Buss looked at the Athenia. As she lay now, she 
constituted a danger to shipping. "Should I sink her with gun- 
fire?" he asked Copland. 

"No," replied the Chief Officer. "Just leave her." 

One deck below, Bo'sun Harvey stopped pulling at his ciga- 
rette, and looked up as a sailor said: "There she goes." 

Fifteen and a half hours after she had been torpedoed, the 
bo'sun saw the Athenia rear up in her death throes. Her bows 
pointed at a steep angle to the sky. She hardly shuddered. Her 
stem slipped away and she began to slide, going faster and 
faster. Then she was gone. 

Only debris, bubbles and a vortex marked her grave. The 
best job, with the best home Bo'sun Harvey had ever known, 
was gone. 



ELEVEN 



I 



LT WAS over; and the dead 
were dead and the living would live that is, all but four of 
them. Three would die at sea (one was Mrs. Burrows), and 
the fourth, Mrs. Griffin, would die in Greenock Hospital with- 
out regaining consciousness. 

The Nelson was sailing towards Galway, and the Escort and 
Electra were speeding towards Glasgow. 

During the afternoon Escort made a signal to the Admiralty 
stating that in company with Electra she was proceeding to 
the Clyde. She reported that all survivors had been picked up, 
approximately 300 by Escort and 200 by Electra and about 
100 believed U.S. citizens by the Swedish yacht Southern 
Cross. A further unknown number were in the Norwegian ship 
Knute Nelson. The expected time of arrival was 0645 on the 
5th, and ambulances were required for 10 badly injured. 

The Admiralty acknowledged to Electra and asked for an 
estimate of the number killed and whether there were any 
Americans, also whether it was certain that the Athenia had 
been torpedoed. H.M.S. Escort replied that the estimated 
number of missing was 700 and since thirty per cent of the 
total passengers were Americans, it would seem certain that 
some had been killed. She said that the submarine had been 
clearly sighted and there seemed no doubt about the tor- 
pedoing. The Athenia^ Chief Officer had stated that the ship 
was torpedoed without warning and afterwards the sub- 
marine had surfaced and fired one round from her gun at the 
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Athenia. 

Thus already the Athenia was ceasing to be merely a human 
tragedy; from now on she would become, instead, a grim 
counter in the games of wartime diplomacy and propaganda. 

It had just gone 9.30 when Captain Gainard brought up 
his little freighter, the City of Flint. "I didn't know what to 
expect/' he told reporters later, "I just knew I was going to 
help submarine victims." It is improbable that he expected to 
find so many of his countrymen and women among them. 

Wenner-Gren, for his part, now wanted to bow out. Far 
from wishing to go back to Christiansund, he wanted to go on 
to Bermuda. However, none of his passengers particularly 
wanted to go there; and anyway he could not hope to feed or 
accommodate over 200 people on a voyage across the Atlantic. 
He had akeady behaved warmly and unselfishly to those he 
had picked up; he had done everything that could be expected 
of him, but could Gainard now take them? 

Gainard whatever his owners would say or do afterwards 
was quite sure he could, even though he might find himself 
stuck with more than forty times his usual number of passen- 
gers. By 11 o'clock, then, some 222 Canadians and Americans 
were transferred from the Southern Cross. For ten days the 
overcrowded little ship would butt a slow course across the 
Atlantic. 

Elsewhere it was still a fraction too early for survivors to 
begin sorting out their lives again. Most people still felt they 
were living in a dream. They were worried about their friends 
or relatives, but as Tom and Mildred Finley later admitted to 
each other, "When you don't know yourself whether the next 
minute will be your last one, you are not too concerned about 
anyone else. People can lie dead or fall in the water and the 
whole thing seems to leave one cold, in a dazed state in which 
all thinking has been suspended." Most of all, people simply 
wanted to sleep. 

Yet that was the big problem. On the Nelson, quarters were 
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so crowded that people had to sleep out on the deck both day 
and night Barbara Bailey preferred to in any case, as she 
could not stand the stench below. The Cass Beggs, for in- 
stance, after deserting their passageway, had difficulty in find- 
ing anywhere to lie down. They finally found a corner of the 
dining-room where they could squat but there was not suf- 
ficient room to stretch out. Barbara was anxious to get to sleep, 
because it was the only way she could stop thinking about 
Rosemary, 

On the destroyers, where there were only twenty berths 
available, conditions were at least as difficult. Nevertheless, 
on the Escort people slept in hammocks, on the floor of the 
big mess room, on seats round the walls or under the tables. 
On the Electra, Paul Bridle was taken to a room above the 
sailors' mess where other survivors were lying on chests, 
benches, or hammocks. A sailor found him a hammock and 
gave him a blanket and some cigarettes. 

"I watched the sun stream in the hatchway and listened to 
the radio playing music. It all seemed incredibly good," he 
wrote afterwards. 

Not so to Tom Finley. Although tired out, he could not 
sleep. It was not until evening that exhaustion finally over- 
came him. A young sailor gave up his own hammock to him, 
and he knew nothing more until he saw fog in the Clyde. 

On the City of Flint they were unlucky enough to land a 
couple of cranks. Alta Magoon heard one portly gentleman as 
he stepped aboard demand a stateroom with a private bath 
(later he was glad to sleep in the hold). Then a woman com- 
plained that people from Tourist were eating at her table. 
Captain Gainard told her she could go to the galley and eat 
alone if she preferred that. 

Food, of course, was a desperate problem. On the Nelson, 
all the crew could offer were hard-tack biscuits, terribly sweet 
coffee, piping hot soup and Norwegian bread cakes cooked in 
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gravy. Most people thought it was enough to keep them going. 
Yet Jocelyn Pick saw one man toss his cup overboard with a 
sneer after he had taken his small ration of soup. 

There was also the question of dress. The crew of the 
Electra, according to Mrs. Clark, "gave up every spare pair of 
socks they had." On the Flint Alta Magoon found herself wear- 
ing the Chief Engineer's overalls (he weighed 200 Ibs. against 
her 115 Ibs. ) and his third assistant's cast-off shoes. Little Rose- 
mary Cass Beggs was tuckered out in a pair of silk panties, a 
sweater and a pair of ankle socks which with the aid of safety- 
pins, was made to resemble a set of woollen rompers. On 
the Nelson Jennings laughed at the odd assortment of foot- 
wear sackcloth, canvas, matting, which suddenly made its 
appearance (the Cass Beggs used rush baskets). Young Roy 
Barrington was given a pair of "ducks'* trousers which lie 
rolled above his knees. Girls in dungarees, women in "ducks'* 
or engineer's overalls, everything was pressed into service. 

But for many it was simply a blanket or a quilt over their 
nightclothes. 

On the Electra Mrs. Clark nursed her daughter Cathie and 
little Jacqueline Hayworth, sister of the injured Margaret. 
Jacqueline was often delirious, and would waken up and 
moan: "Mummy lost, Mummy lost," or ask for her doll, which 
had been left aboard the Athenia. 

On the Escort Mrs. Jamieson helped to set the leg of a 
woman who had broken it getting aboard. The pain in her ribs 
was so bad that the woman she was nursing looked at her 
white face and said: "You know, I think you're in more pain 
than I am." 

Mildred Finley helped to nurse some of the people who 
had survived the accidents to SA and 8. They were wrapped 
in blankets, surrounded with hot water bottles and had brandy 
poured down their throats but they still remained "chunks of 
ice." Mildred watched one girl turn purple, and thought she 
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was dying. Then a sailor explained that the girl was simply 
thawing out. 

Mrs. Butterley saw an elderly couple who had been sep- 
arated in the lifeboats suddenly find each other as they wan- 
dered in misery around the Escort. It was the first happy thing 
she had seen since the long night began. 

On the Nelson Bo'sun's Mate Young was approached by an 
American woman who said: "Thanks awfully for what you did 
for me." 

T[ did nothing for you," said Young, surprised. 

"I'm the woman you pulled from the water." 

"You know," laughed Young, "all the time I've been looking 
for a Negro." 

Barbara Bailey nursed an injured man, and as she did so 
she thought how silly her nail varnish looked. There and then 
she vowed never to wear it again. 

After a night without sleep Dr. Wilkes continued to work 
on. It was the only antidote to grief he knew. Joan Outhwaite, 
one of David Jennings' Delta Gammas, proved to be a willing 
helper and slept but little herself. 

On the Flint Rosemary Cass Beggs played "This little 
piggy" with Mrs. Davidson. Then she cried. When she stopped 
she explained to Mrs. Davidson: "I'm happy now, Auntie, but 
I just had to cry a little." 

Nerves remained extra-sensitive. At 2.30 a.m. a huge wave 
struck the Nelson in the bows. Everybody awoke, and there 
were screams and shouts and it was not until officers reassured 
them that they calmed down again. 

The Flint was caught in a storm. The wind flayed the Stars 
and Stripes flying at the stern. Screams broke out when water 
splashed down some of the ventilators, and once again sur- 
vivors thought that their ship was sinking. 

Somehow or other, the 1,300 survivors were regarded as 
heroes. The western world was staggered by such German 
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rathlessness towards innocent women and children. 

In London, Paris, New York, Toronto, people were not, as 
yet, prepared for large-scale massacre. What went on in the 
shadowy lands of eastern Europe or the remote interior of 
China, or what could happen under the cruel sun of Spain, was 
different. In September, 1939, the Anglo-Saxon world, dom- 
inating its quarter of the globe, was still intact and complacent. 
Minds were still very much attuned to cinemas and football 
pools, cricket and tennis and golf, the week-end car trundle, 
the pursuits of peace. There was no real acceptance that war 
meant death, that this war, in the end, would Mil women and 
children with no more compunction even less than it would 
kill the uniformed warrior. 

Warsaw and Rotterdam had still to come. Blitzkrieg was 
not yet a word in the English language. Dead women and chil- 
dren had still to litter the ditches of France. There was no 
jackboot in Paris. For Britain there was, as yet, no "victory" 
of Dunkirk, and for the average American Pearl Harbor was 
only a resort in a holiday isle. Japan did not mean Bataan, but 
conjured a picture of flowering cherry trees and a graceful 
mountain called Fuyijama. 

In Galway, where the Knute Nelson put in on Tuesday 
morning, even the neutral Irish were out in force to show 
where their natural sympathies lay. The Bishop of Galway and 
the local mayor were there at the head of a vast welfare con- 
tingent. First on board was the U.S. Minister to Ireland, Mr. 
John Cudahy. The U.S. Assistant Naval Attach^ was also 
present to conduct a cursory inquiry into the causes of the 
tragedy on behalf of Washington. 

As the tender out from Galway ran alongside the Nelson, 
a young American girl leaning over the rail spoke for the spirit 
of the survivors. 

*How do you stand?" shouted a reporter. 

"I've lost everything except my sense of humour," she 
shouted back. 
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In trousers and dungarees, in improbable sacking, rugs, 
quilts, blankets, the half-naked men and women trooped 
down the gangway. Badly hurt cases were brought ashore 
in stretchers. A little lame girl was carried off by an Irish 
soldier. A small boy wept, "I want my Daddy/' But Thomas 
McGregor, the badly-burned cook, insisted on walking off 
even though he was wearing only a pair of socks and a 
blanket. 

Galway, the tiny city which boasts that the next parish is 
New York, was ready to open its heart. Food, clothes, hotels, 
transport, cinemas everything was free to Athenians. Jocelyn 
Pick was disgusted to find one young American abusing such 
effusive hospitality. He boasted to her that he had been able 
to get free shaves, free haircuts, even free drinks, simply in 
exchange for his autograph. She need scarcely have worried 
Mrs. Elizabeth Martin discovered no shopkeeper would accept 
payment once they learned she was an Athenia survivor. 

David Jennings and his friends found themselves feted 
everywhere "Irish hospitality beats everything," he thought. 
. . . Jocelyn Pick found that the bag which she had stuffed 
between her coats had saved her life. The doctor examining 
her cracked ribs told her they would have been staved in if it 
had not been for the bag and showed her a bent silver pencil 
he had extracted from it to prove his point. . . . The Cass 
Beggs hurried on to Glasgow, worried about only one thing: 
where was Rosemary? . . . Alfie Snow, the "Mad Miner from 
Timmins" who had escaped from the Athenia without a 
scratch, slipped and fell in the street and broke his only good 
arm. 

As the Electra neared the Scottish coast, the same morning, 
an officer went below and asked: <c Would anybody here like 
to see bonnie Scotland?" There was an immediate rush on to 
deck. Mrs. Clark gazed at the blue peaks, then collapsed on 
her knees and thanked God. 
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Glasgow, the Athenians home port, almost took the disaster 
as a personal affront. Indignation vied with sympathy as the 
most popular emotion. Committees were set up, special funds 
opened. 

Fog upset the early arrangements. Escort and Elecfra tied 
up in Greenock instead o sailing up to Old Kilpatrick in 
Glasgow proper; but it gave Clydesiders an opportunity for a 
spontaneous gesture. 

No one knew of the survivors' arrival until a trimmer emerg- 
ing from Greenock Harbour casually remarked that survivors 
were in a bad way. Within three minutes, dockers' wives were 
at the gates with blankets, overcoats, macintoshes, dresses, 
shoes and stockings. One woman took a macintosh from a re- 
porter saying: "You'll no be mindin'," and put it around a 
shivering steward who had stumbled out wearing nothing but 
a singlet and trousers. 

Young Roy Barrington, in his "ducks'* trousers, was hauled 
off by a docker to a local outfitter's. When he had been rigged 
out completely, the docker said: "I don't know who's going to 
pay for this." 

"Och, never mind, the wee bairn can have it for nothing," 
replied the outfitter. 

Nothing was too good for Athenians; no smallest gesture of 
sympathy forgotten. When Mrs. Clark trotted for a bus with 
Cathie and Jacqueline, a woman took her own baby from a 
pram and said: "Here, put them in." A girl opened her bag and 
extracted her meagre lunch of bread and jam and offered it to 
Mrs. Butterley. 

They emerged into Greenock in their oddly assorted clothes, 
Mrs. McMillan Wallace sporting her chefs hat, an American 
girl wearing a sailor's uniform, cabin class women still wearing 
tattered and oil-bespattered evening gowns. Patricia Belk 
could say: "If somebody would give me a lipstick, I'd feel I 
was back in civilisation." An American girl pirouetted in a 
suit of "ducks" and asked: "Don't I look wonderful?" 
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Glasgow could not do enough for them, Athenians were 
given free lifts and, long before the Welfare State, provided 
with free false teeth and free spectacles. Glasgow businessmen 
gave up their leisure evenings to sit in hotel lounges and enter- 
tain them. 

In one of the hotels Mrs. John MacLeod was grieving for the 
loss of her fourteen-year-old son when he suddenly ran into 
the lounge. . . . Frau Hubscher was re-united with her two 
children. ... A Pole who had lost his wife and three chil- 
dren in boat No. 8 did not know what he was going to do with 
his life. . . . Mrs. Kathleen Sommerville got back her infant 
David. . . . Dr. Wilkes found his surviving son, Daniel. 

Yet as Mrs. Jamieson entered one of the hotels allocated to 
survivors, a man in the crowd gathered outside the door said 
in a voice loud enough to reach her: 'They should all be at the 
bottom of the sea." 

Four days out from New York on his voyage east, Sir David 
Bone, captain of the S.S. Transylvania, his passenger list largely 
made up of women and children, steered for the Athenians last 
reported position, considering it the safest place in the ocean. 
As he passed over the position, he saw an empty and aban- 
doned lifeboat. 

Aboard the City of Flint, an extraordinary community life 
had developed. 

Passengers ate forty at a time, in shifts . . * helped take 
turns at washing up and serving meals . . . swabbed decks 
and cleaned out quarters . . . took hammers and nails and 
remodelled the ship's interior until enough bunks were made 
to accommodate all extra passengers with two places left 
over . . , stretched tarpaulin to form hammocks . . . dubbed 
corridors and passageways *Times Square" and "Broadway." 

Stenographers took down news broadcasts on the Chief 
Engineer's radio ... a ship's newspaper, with a column of 
advice to the lovelorn "a good stunt to take people's minds 
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off the disaster" was edited by Professor George Childs of 
Amherst College . . . children's games were organised on 
deck each day, and at night, community sings . . . Mrs. 
Davidson promised Rosemary Cass Beggs that she would get 
her panda back (she got a new one when she reached Halifax). 

On the night of 8th September, a party was held and there 
was a mock mannequin parade . . . "models" paraded wear- 
ing old shoes, tattered coats, greasy overalls or simply blankets. 
Looking down at her overalls, Alta Magoon (who had been 
elected Chief Potato Peeler) decided that she was probably as 
funny-looking as any of them. 

Rosemary Cass Beggs sang "Daisy, Daisy," explaining be- 
forehand that "I'm going to sing out loud so my mummy in 
the big white boat can hear" . . . Miss Jane Forte, a Boston 
schoolteacher, danced the hula-hula, wearing a grass skirt 
made of unravelled rope and a lei made from the brightly 
coloured pages of magazines ("For heaven's sake, don't men- 
tion it they're very particular about morals in Boston," she 
told reporters). . . . Master of Ceremonies was Professor 
H. Plough of Amherst College, 

But it was not quite that easy to escape tragedy. For it was 
still aboard. Even as the gay party above decks continued, the 
condition of the wounded child, Margaret Hayworth, was 
coming to a crisis. 

For five days after she had been picked up, Margaret, under 
the care of Dr. Jenkins, appeared to be getting well. Once she 
awoke from her sleep and cried: "Mummy, did it really hap- 
pen?" Again, when Dr. Jenkins was dressing her wound, she 
pointed to a small cut Mrs. Hayworth had received during the 
explosion, and said: "Oh, look at Mother's head." 

Then later, as her condition weakened, she slept fitfully, 
wakening up and crying or even sometimes singing snatches 
of song. 

On the night of the party, even as Rosemary Cass Beggs was 
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"singing out loud for her mummy " little Margaret developed 
high fever and symptoms of brain swelling. Despite the efforts 
of Dr. Jenkins and his assistant, Miss Lulu Sweigard, she died 
at 2 a.m. 

Four hundred miles out from Halifax, the U.S. Coastguard 
cutters Bibb and Campbell rolled alongside the City of Flint. 
Badly needed toothbrushes and combs were put aboard. By 
special permission of President Roosevelt, Alta Magoon be- 
came the first woman in history to set foot on a vessel belong- 
ing to the U.S. Coastguard service. She was lifted aboard so 
that her injured ankle could be X-rayed and given special 
treatment. 

On 13th September, the little black-and-white-funnelled 
freighter pulled into the harbour of Halifax, Nova Scotia, her 
flag flying at half-mast. 

On the dockside, some people made a half-hearted attempt 
to sing <C Q Canada," but their voices died away. 

Montgomery Evans, an American, came ashore still wearing 
an Athenia lifebelt. 

Mrs. A. H. Stoddart, of Vancouver, ran into the arms of her 
husband, still wearing the evening dress in which she had 
rushed from the Athenians dining-room. 

Captain Gainard fended off reporters, shouting: "There's no 
such thing as a hero. I knew some people were in the water. I 
picked them up and gave them hot soup and sandwiches." 

A small plain wooden coffin was brought down the gangway. 
Behind it stumbled Mrs. Hayworth. She fell into the arms of 
her waiting husband. 

"Dear John, she's gone." 

Then they turned and walked away. In a moment they were 
swallowed up in the crowd. 

In all, 112 people had lost their lives. Ninety-three of these 
were passengers, nineteen were crew. Sixty-nine were women; 
sixteen were children. 
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Two days after her coffin had been landed at Halifax, every 
flag in the Province of Ontario was flown at half-mast as ten- 

o 

year-old Margaret Hayworth was buried. The funeral was 
attended by the Lieutenant Governor of the Province, by 
Premier Hepburn and members of his cabinet, and by many 
other organisations as a protest against "the murder of this 
innocent child." 

"Canada," said Premier Hepburn, "will not forget." 
Barbara Bailey arrived back home in London to find the 
same gladioli blooming "as though nothing had happened in 
the Atlantic.* . , . Professor Boynton arrived one day earlier 
in New York than he would have by the Athenia; he caught 
the Cameronia direct to New York the same day the Electro. 
docked "I nearly fainted every time a door banged." . . . 
Mrs. Clark had to wash the heads of Cathie and Jacqueline 
Hayworth five times before she could get rid of the oil. ... 
Professor Lawrence thanked those fates which had prompted 
him to help launch lifeboats instead of going to his proper 
lifeboat station. He would have been in SA. . . . Mrs. Jamie- 
son recalled sitting in the Athenia on Saturday night and pray- 
ing, "Oh God, I wish I could see my mother again" and then 
finding herself back home in Aberdeen. . . . Mildred Finley 
remembered this line of Conrad's: "Reality is never as hor- 
rible as our imaginings." At the time of the sinking, she 
"thought very little of it." Today she turns cold "at the very 
thought of what might have happened." 

Six years later, Captain Barnet McKenzie Copland ordered 
chicken for dinner in a Glasgow hotel. As the waiter put it in 
front of him, he said: 

"YouVe waited a long time for that chicken, sir." 
It was the steward who had been about to serve him on the 
night when the Athenia had been torpedoed. 
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JVEN THE Germans were 
appalled at the sinking if for a very different reason from the 
rest of the world. 

Their first reaction was a statement by the High Command 
on the morning of 4th September: 

**There were no German submarines in the area at that time. 
It is likely that a British submarine fired the torpedo as a 
propaganda measure to influence U.S. neutrality." 

The German War Ministry followed this up with: 

"It is out of the question that a German warship torpedoed 
the steamer. All have the strictest orders to capture, not sink, 
merchantmen.'* 

A German Foreign Office spokesman characterised it as: 
*An infamous, shameless lie, a criminal attempt to influence 
U.S. opinion.'* 

At noon Baron von Weizsaecker, Secretary of State of the 
German Foreign Office, summoned Mr. Alexander Kirk, the 
U.S. Charge d'Affaires and told him: "The story cannot be 
true, because an order has been issued to the German Navy 
to adhere to the International Rules covering warfare. No unit 
of the German Navy was in the vicinity." 

At 1340 hours, Cologne radio said: 

*The Athenia must have been sunk in error by a British 
warship or else have struck a floating mine of English origin.'* 

It would seem that at first the Germans really believed they 
were innocent. Yet the positions of Grand Admiral Raeder and 
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Commodore Doenitz remain ambiguous. 

In his defence at Nuremberg, Raeder stated: 

*On the morning of 4th September, we received news at the 
offices of the Naval War Command, and I requested informa- 
tion as to how far our nearest submarine was from the place 
of the torpedoing. I was told, seventy-five nautical miles. At 
about the same time State Secretary von Weizsaecker, who 
had been a naval officer in the First World War, learned of 
this situation and made a telephone call to the Naval War 
Command, asking whether it were true. He did not call me 
personally. 

"He received the answer that, according to our informa- 
tion, it could not be right. Thereupon he sent for the American 
Charge d'Affaires in order to speak to him about the matter 
because the radio broadcast had mentioned that several Ameri- 
cans had been killed in the accident. From his experiences in 
the First World War it was clear to him how important it was 
that there should be no incident involving America. There- 
fore he told him what he had heard from the Naval War 
Command. I personally told the same thing to the American 
Naval Attache, in good faith. I believed that I could tell Hm 
this in good faith, because we had no other information. 

"The matter was such that if it had been reported in the 
normal way, we would not have hesitated to admit and to 
explain the reasons. We would not have hesitated to apologise 
to the nations concerned. I also reported the incident to the 
Fuehrer himself in his headquarters, and told him we were 
convinced that such was not the case; the Fuehrer ordered 
that it should be denied." 

Seemingly a frank and open statement conceivably even 
true. However, there are certain objections. One of the prin- 
cipal ones is contained in the Reflections of I.S.K.L. (the Ger- 
man naval war staff operational division) on the morning of 
4th September: 

"On receiving news from Korvettenkapitaen von Putkammer, 
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the Fuehrer has given orders to the Foreign Office to deny 
the matter in the strongest terms and to comment on the news 
as being atrocity propaganda of the 1914/18 war type. Since 
the area of sea comprising the northern outlet of the Irish Sea 
is occupied by our U-boats, there is a possibility of sinking by 
a German U-boat. As given in Operational Orders, instructions 
are that warfare against merchantmen, with the exception of 
convoys, troop transports and steamers which are obviously 
under naval escort, should be in accordance with prize regu- 
lations. On the one hand it is not assumed that a U-boat sank 
the steamer, which was sailing alone, without warning, but it 
is, on the other hand, possible that there were escort vessels 
at the northern outlet of the Irish Sea which gave the impres- 
sion of being a naval convoy. In accordance with Operational 
Orders, U-boats do not give reports of sinkings. In opinion 
of I.S.K.L. British reports should be commented upon in the 
press and radio as being the start of atrocity propaganda simi- 
lar to that of the 1914/18 war and rejected absolutely. In 
view of the method of waging war which is to be expected 
from Britain ruthless, and employing every conceivable 
means it might perhaps be maintained that Britain staged 
the sinking by her own mines or by her own U-boats. It was 
decided that the statement made by the Foreign Office to 
American emissaries, that there were no German forces in the 
area in question (based on the latitude given by the British 
radio) still holds good." 

Nor does the explanation that U-boats were under orders 
to maintain radio silence about sinkings really sound convinc- 
ing because a signal could have been sent from Operational 
H.Q. asking for information. 

Finally, the operational charts at Doenitz's headquarters 
showed that U.30 could have been responsible if as appar- 
ently happened Lemp had moved into his operational area 
without waiting for the order to commence hostilities. 

On the German side it is admitted that from the first 
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Doenitz was suspicious, though he does not appear to have 
passed on these suspicions to his superiors. Moreover, it is just 
possible that Raeder never actually saw the operational charts 
and accepted a subordinate's word that the nearest U-boat was 
seventy-five miles from the Athenian last position. 

Just possible. . . . 

But elsewhere there were no doubts. 

WORLD HORROR AT SINKING OF BRITISH LINER 
said the London Daily Telegraph. 

ALL RULES BROKEN 
said the Times. 

CAPITAL IS SHOCKED 
said the New York Times. 

GERMANS SHELL WOMEN AND CHILDREN 

SCRAMBLING FOR ATHENIAN BOATS 
said the Toronto Star. 

ANOTHER LUSITANIA 
said Paris-Soir. 

Suspicious or not, Hitler himself was prepared to take no 
more chances. He had the following signal sent to all U-boats 
immediately: <c By order of the Fuehrer, on no account are 
operations to be carried out against passenger steamers, even 
when under escort* 

The German propaganda machine, under Goebbels, could 
not, of course, be expected to remain silent 

On 5th September, The Hamburger FremdenblaU pointed 
out: "Only the British Government can profit by the Afhenia 
sinking. Leaving aside who fired the mysterious torpedo, it was 
certainly not a German one." 

But this was mild compared with a Transocean broadcast 
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from Berlin the same day: "It is established beyond doubt that 
not a single German warship is near the Hebrides . . . the 
Fuehrer ordered the German defence forces to observe strictly 
international war rules. If the Athenia had actually been 
torpedoed, this could only have been done by an English sub- 
marine. We believe the present chief of tie British Navy, 
Churchill, capable of even that crime . . . most probably it 
was a boiler explosion . . . there is also the possibility that 
Churchill had a little bomb blown up inside." 

The next day the case had hardened. 

"Churchill unscrupulously ordered the sinking of the 
Athenia" Zeesen radio to Asia and Australia. 

Two days later, this charge was repeated: "Churchill ma- 
noeuvred the Athenia incident in order to bring America into 
the war/* 

On 16th September, Raeder, on the advice of Ribbentrop, 
asked the U.S. Naval Attache in Berlin to come and see him. 
He explained to the Attache that he "had intended for some 
days to ask him to visit him, in order to give him his opinion 
about the sinking of the Afhenia, in view of the continued 
agitation about it. However he had waited for the return of 
those of the submarines that had been employed against mer- 
chant ships at the time in question, in order to receive reports 
from their officers in person" (Lemp in fact, did not return to 
port for another eleven days). He repeated "most emphatically 
that the sinking of the Athenia was not caused by a German 
submarine. The ship nearest to the place of the incident was 
at the time actually about seventy-five nautical sea miles 
away. Besides, instructions to commanders with reference to 
methods of dealing with merchant shipping had already been 
given. Up to date, in no case had these instructions been even 
slightly disregarded," 

And then on 27th September, Oberleutnant Fritz-Julius 
Lemp returned to base. 
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An eye-witness account of that return begins: "Commodore 
Doenitz stood at the lock-gates at Wilhelmshaven, watching 
the return from patrol of U.30. Sea-gulls were wheeling and 
screaming over the harbour; a band began to play as the boat 
came slowly into view/* 

According to Doenitz, Lemp did not waste much time: "He 
asked permission to speak to me in private. I noticed imme- 
diately that he was looking very unhappy, and he told me at 
once that he thought he was responsible for the sinking of the 
Athenia in the North Channel area. In accordance with my 
previous instructions he had been keeping a sharp lookout for 
possible armed merchant cruisers in the approaches to the 
British Isles, and had torpedoed a ship which from wireless 
broadcasts he afterwards identified as the Athenia, under the 
impression that she was an armed merchant cruiser on patrol. 
I had never specified in my instructions any particular type of 
ship as armed merchant cruiser, nor mentioned any names of 
ships. I despatched Lemp at once by air to report to the S.K.L. 
(Naval High Command) at Berlin; in the meantime, I ordered 
complete secrecy as a provisional measure. Later on the same 
day or early on the following day, I received a verbal order 
from Kapitan zur See Fricke (head of the Operations Division 
of the Naval War Staff) that: 

L The affair was to be kept a total secret. 2. The High 
Command considered that a court-martial was not necessary 
as they were satisfied that the captain had acted in good faith. 
3. Political explanations would be handled by the High Com- 
mand. 

Lemp's story to Raeder was that he knew auxiliary cruisers 
had their lights blacked-out, and he assumed the Athenia to 
be an auxiliary cruiser because she had her lights dimmed. He 
had not made a report "since it was not necessary" (but 
Standing War Order prescribing treatment of incidents stated 
that "incidents must be reported immediately by wireless and 
a supplementary report must be made later, either in writing 
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or by word of mouth"). 

Having listened to Lemp's explanation, Raeder immediately 
saw Hitler, who decided that as culpability had already been 
denied, guilt must be kept secret a secret not only from 
everybody outside Germany but even from those within offi- 
cial and governmental circles. 

When Lemp returned to Wilhelmshaven, Doenitz "inter- 
rogated him thoroughly on the sinking and formed the impres- 
sion that, although he had taken reasonable care, he had still 
not taken sufficient precautions to establish fully the identity 
of the ship before attacking. Prior to the occurrence of this 
incident I had given very strict orders that all merchant vessels 
and neutrals were to be treated according to prize law. I 
accordingly placed him under cabin arrest, as I felt certain he 
would be acquitted by a court-martial which would, however, 
entail unnecessary publicity and too much time." 

Doenitz's anxiety to hush the matter up was such that he 
ordered the report on the sinking of the Athenia to be re- 
moved from U.30's log and the log to be completed in such a 
manner as to make the absence of the entry inconspicuous. But 
apparently the officer charged with this duty had had no pre- 
vious experience of faking and "botched the job," since accord- 
ing to the prosecution's case at Nuremberg: "The first page of 
the text is a clear substitute for pages that have been removed. 

"Dates in the first column of the first page are in Arabic 
numerals. On the second page, which is the more authentic 
looking, the dates are in Roman numerals, as in the rest of the 
log. 

"The log shows the position at 1400 hours as A.L. 0278, one 
of the few positions quoted at all on that page and which was, 
in fact, 200 miles west of the position where the Athenia was 
sunk. 

"Lemp's signature differs on this page. Page one shows his 
signature with a Roman *p* as the final letter of his name. In 
other signatures, there is a script *p/ This showed it was either 
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a forgery or was made by Lemp at a considerably later date." 
Lemp's log, after the fakers had been at it, read as follows: 

3rd 1400 Position A.L. 0278 (21 degrees west, 56 40 
north). Wind NW force 3. State of sea: 2. 
Swell. Visibility good. Hostilities against Eng- 
land after English declaration of war. Steer 
180 degrees at 10 knots into operational area. 
1700 France declares war. 

1726 Received WT message. Commence hostilities 
against England forthwith, do not wait until 
attacked. 

4th SSW wind. Force 5-7. Sea: 5. Rain squalls, 

poor visibility. In S.W. corner of operational 
area. 

5th Wind SWW. 5. Misty. Ships sighted. 1 Nor- 

wegian and 1 large liner. According to time- 
table Duchess of Bedford, 20,000. Bound for 
Glasgow. In accordance with orders, refrained 
from stopping her. 

Lemp's return and admittance of guilt had, of course, no 
effect on Goebbels* propaganda machine. Allowed to lapse for 
almost a month, the subject of the Athenia was taken up 
afresh following the unwitting intervention of no less a person 
than Gustave Anderson, the Illinois travel agent. 

On 16th October, the Chicago Tribune reported that Ander- 
son had lodged an affidavit with the State Department alleg- 
ing that Chief Officer Copland had told him the Athenia was 
carrying "plenty of guns" for Canadian coastal defence. Fur- 
ther, the ship, which had been strengthened as a cruiser after 
the Munich crisis, was to have guns mounted on her at Mont- 
real, thus converting her into an armed raider. Anderson 
further claimed that the explosion had been "in the engine- 
room"; that three British destroyers had been in the vicinity 
all the time and were "bombarding" the Athenia with gunfire 
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at 7 a.m. when he was picked up. For good measure he added 
that she had been carrying a large shipment of gold. 

Although Chief Officer Copland promptly and hotly denied 
that he had ever said any such thing, and Anderson's state- 
ment was described as "arrant nonsense" by Mr. Norman Don- 
aldson, chairman of the Donaldson Line, Goebbels now really 
had something to bite on. 

"These sensational statements by U.S. citizen Gustave 
Anderson have cleared up the Athenia mystery, and prove 
the German assertion that it was Churchill himself who gave 
the order for sinking" Hamburg radio on 21st October. 

"Anderson's story is confirmed by Miss Helen McDonald of 
Hartford, Connecticut, who states that the destroyer which 
took her on board fired a number of shells into the Athenia 
for the purpose of sinking the ship** Zeesen ? 22nd October. 

"The Athenia was sunk by British Navy in deep waters so 
as to render investigation by divers out of the question" 
Podebrady short-wave, 22nd October. 

And then on the following day an article concocted by 
Hitler and Goebbels together appeared in the Nazi Party news- 
paper Volktecher Beobachter under the headline: 

CHURCHILL SANK THE ATHENIA 

underlined in red. 

"The above picture shows the proud Athenia, the ocean 
giant, which was sunk by Churchill's crime. One can see 
clearly the big radio equipment on board the ship. Why 
was the Athenia silent? Because her captain was not al- 
lowed to tell the world anything. He very prudently re- 
frained from telling the world that Winston Churchill 
attempted to sink die ship, through the explosion of an 
infernal machine. He knew it well, but he had to keep 
silent. Nearly 1,500 people would have lost their lives if 
Churchill's original plan had resulted as the criminal 
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wanted. Yes, he longingly hoped that the one hundred 
Americans on board the ship would find death in the 
waves so that the anger of the American people, who were 
deceived by him, should be directed against Germany, as 
the presumed author of the deed. It was fortunate that 
the majority escaped the fate intended for them by 
Churchill. Our picture on the right shows two wounded 
passengers. They were rescued by the freighter City of 
Flint, and as can be seen here, turned over to the Ameri- 
can coastguard boat Bibb for further medical treatment. 
They are an unspoken accusation against the criminal 
Churchill. Both they and the shades of those who lost 
their lives call him before the Tribunal of the world and 
ask the British people, "How long will his office, one of 
the richest in the tradition known to Great Britain's his- 
tory, be held by a murderer?" 

Even after that, Goebbels could not leave it alone. On 5th 
June, 1940, Deutschlandsender was still saying: "Churchill 
had chosen the Athenia to be a second Lusitania, one of the 
most horrible British crimes ever known." 

Not, indeed, until the war was over and the surviving Nazi 
leaders were put on trial at Nuremberg, was German guilt 
admitted. 

On the British side, in view of claims for compensation by 
American victims and the personal attacks on Mr. Churchill, 
many efforts were made to discover which U-boat was actually 
responsible. Both U.27 and U.39, which were sunk in fie 
Atlantic in September, 1939, came under suspicion, but no 
confirmation of their responsibility could be obtained from 
prisoners. 



THIRTEEN 
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ROM 5TH September, when, 
in a more careful mood, he allowed the Duchess of Bedford 
to pass unharmed, until 10th September, when he met U.48 on 
its way back to base and took over some bread, Oberleutnant 
Lemp remained in his operational area without incident. 

He was on his very best behaviour when he sighted the S.S. 
Blairlogie, of 4,425 tons, at 0330 hours on the morning of llth 
September. By Morse lantern, he first requested the freighter 
to stop, at the same time firing two warning shots across her 
bows. He was then very careful to give the crew time to get 
to their boats before sinking their ship with a torpedo. Con- 
trary to his policy with the Athenia lifeboats, he fraternised 
with the Blairlogie crew at least to the extent of supplying 
tib.em with cigarettes and Steinhager schnapps after he had 
sunk their ship. He even went one better; he stayed with the 
boats and fired red stars into the air at intervals until dawn 
came and with it a neutral American ship, American Skipper. 

Three days later he sighted the Fanad Head, bound for Bel- 
fast, and an encounter followed which almost put a premature 
end to his career. 

It was a brilliant day, the sky dear and blue, the Atlantic in 
an inordinately gentle mood. The Fanad Head was zigzagging 
when Lemp sighted her. He came to her with care, but her 
lookout was sharp and suddenly the vessel turned and raced 
away on an opposite course, pouring out a stream of SOS. Sur- 
facing at once, Lemp gave chase at full speed, continually sig- 
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nailing her to stop. Oberleutnant Hinsch and his guncrew 
went up on deck and made ready. When the Fanad Head con- 
tinued to run, Lemp gave an order to fire a shot across her 
bows. This was done, and the steamer halted. 

Prudence personified now, Lemp considered. Why waste a 
torpedo on such a target? The sky and the horizon were clear. 
The tactics here were obviously to sink the ship with explosive 
charges and by opening her sea-cocks. 

With a proper regard for the "correct" attitude, he towed the 
Fanad Heads lifeboats out of the danger area and by dinghy 
put a demolition party composed of Oberleutnant Hinsch, 
Obermachinist Biisgen, Machinistmaat Schmidt and Machin- 
ist Ob. Gfr. Ohse aboard the steamer. He himself waited some 
150 yards off. 

The demolition party had scarcely time to consider its 
work when suddenly out of the sun came two Blackburn 
Skuas from the Ark Royal. Crash-diving stern first so abruptly 
that Oberbootsmansmaat Hanisch was left in the fo'castle, 
Lemp went down to thirty metres while five bombs crashed 
into the sea within thirty yards of him. They caused no dam- 
age, however, and he was able to head away. 

He did not go very far, for he had no intention of leaving 
his demolition party behind. In a little while, he cautiously 
emerged to periscope depth. To his surpise and horror he saw 
that his craft had fouled the 250-yard line attached to the 
dinghy. All the while he had been running away, as he thought 
safely underwater, he had been towing it behind him on the 
surface like a marker buoy. He would have to clear it imme- 
diately whatever the risk. 

Unknown to Lemp the action had not been going particu- 
larly well for the British. In its desperate eagerness to plant 
its bombs squarely on the target, the first Skua had come in at 
low level. As the bombs exploded in the sea, great columns of 
water shot into the air. They caught the wings of the Skua and 
sent it crashing. 
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Lemp surfaced and started to clear the dinghy line. As soon 
as he broke surface, the second Skua was on to him imme- 
diately, but somehow or other the bombs missed once again. 
Lemp was already on his way down as the bombs fell, and 
never saw the second Skua repeat the error of the first. Struck 
by the columns of water, the aircraft crashed also. 

Unaware that both his opponents, by an extraordinary piece 
of ill-luck, had put themselves out of action, Lemp made up 
his mind to run alongside the Fanad Head while he was still 
submerged and blow his tanks in her lee where the aircraft 
would probably not see him. 

It was the trickiest of manoeuvres, and he almost wrecked 
his U-boat. He managed to ram his bows against the Fanad 
Head and damage them, but he was still able to come into 
position and blow his tanks. 

Aboard the Fanad Head, Machinistmaat Schmidt of the 
demolition party had been injured by a bomb splinter it had 
severed an artery in his forearm. So far as sinking the steamer 
was concerned, nothing had been done as yet 

As they stood indecisively on deck, the demolition party no- 
ticed two swimmers. They were making for the Fanad Head 
and were clearly survivors of the crashed aircraft. One pilot 
was swimming strongly and came alongside without difficulty; 
the other, who was subsequently found to be badly burned, 
was in trouble. With a line tied round his waist, Machinist Ob* 
Gfr. Ohse, dived overboard to his rescue. 

But now, as Lemp prepared to surface, a new factor sud- 
denly introduced itself into the drama. As the demolition party 
prepared to announce the capture of the pilots, a British de- 
stroyer was sighted approaching from the weather side. The 
tables were turned or so it seemed; but even as the destroyer 
closed within range, Lemp, his manoeuvring at an end, sud- 
denly came up out of the deptibts. Of course, he was completely 
unaware of the destroyer, and she for her part was equally 
ignorant of him. As luck would have it, the Fanad was between 
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them. 

Lemp, however, was not long left in ignorance as his men 
shouted to him and pointed to the weather side. Rapidly he 
gave the order for everybody to jump into the sea. 

His own men obeyed him instantly, but the two British 
pilots, a British destroyer racing down upon them and now 
only a few hundred yards away, had decidedly different ideas. 
They stayed where they were. 

Lemp was coolness itself. His boat had already taken one 
or two sharp knocks, and his bows were damaged. So far as he 
knew, there were still aircraft around, and on the far side of 
the steamer there was a destroyer racing towards him. At 
least five of his men were floundering in the water. It was 
among the unhealthiest-looking of situations, and a man of less 
resolution might well have run. 

This time Lemp kept his head superlatively. After all he 
had undergone, he had no intention of losing his prize; he had 
no intention of giving up two valid prisoners, who might pro- 
vide him with useful information; he had no intention of lay- 
ing himself open to another atrocity charge. And yet every 
second he remained on the surface exposed him to the danger 
of sudden annihilation. 

He barked an order at the two British pilots to jump. 

Still they hesitated, and Lemp decided to give them a last 
chance. 

"Come on board, or I torpedo you," he shouted. 

This time the pilots realised there was no alternative. They 
jumped, and were hauled aboard in the wake of the demolition 
party. 

His bow tubes useless, Lemp was now under pressure to 
turn his ship and fire from the stern a time-wasting ma- 
noeuvre, with the destroyer racing ever closer. Yet protected 
by the intervening ship, Lemp decided he could do it and still 
get away. 

From fairly close range, he let go at the Fanad Head, and a 
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surprising sight indeed it must have been to the captain of the 
approaching destroyer. Then he dived to a depth of eighty 
metres seventeen short of his maximum permitted depth. 

The time was 1323 hours. 

It was some nine and a half hours later that Oberleutnant 
Lemp dared to come up. During all that time, while the 
beautiful afternoon waned and gave way to night, he was 
forced to stay below in the dark depths while two destroyers 
and three aircraft carried out an unceasing attack. 

It left him shaken and battered, but still whole. His craft was 
leaking badly forward and the crew had to carry water for- 
ward continually in order to keep the vessel in trim. Finally 
the attack ended, and he was able to surface. He had the 
wounded attended to, and travelling on the surface he headed 
north under cover of darkness. 

On the next day, 15th September, he found out just how 
badly he had been hit. He sighted a ship, and decided to ap- 
proach her under water, then surface and challenge her. He 
dived, after setting his instruments, and proceeded on the 
prescribed course. After the proper lapse of time, he surfaced 
again. To his astonishment, his intended victim had com- 
pletely vanished. Mystified, he checked his instruments and 
found they had gone completely crazy he had been travelling 
round and round in a circle while tinder water. 

With his instruments badly damaged and a seriously 
wounded Machinistsmaat on his hands, Lemp now decided to 
make for Iceland. But he had miscalculated the extent of the 
damage to his instruments. At 0800 hours the following morn- 
ing, he found that his gyrocompass had been leading him com- 
pletely astray. Far from being in the vicinity of Iceland, he 
was almost back at the Hebrides. Throughout the night he had 
been steering a course north-east instead of north-west. 

Swallowing his chagrin, and by use of his radio beam, Lemp 
finally managed to bring his damaged craft to Reykjavik by 
19th September, Immediately he went ashore to see the Ger- 
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man consul to arrange medical attention for the wounded. A 
quick examination of U.30 showed that the submarine's diving 
tank was damaged, as were the No. 3 torpedo tube and the 
pumping installation. There was water in the lubricating oil, 
and the stern was proving troublesome also, with water 
leaking through the stern torpedo tube and the exhaust valve. 

Sometime in the forenoon that day, after he had returned 
from his visit to the consul and before the wounded Schmidt 
could be evacuated, Lemp made an unexpected appearance 
in the petty officers* quarters where Schmidt was lying. 

He ordered everyone to leave the room, saying that he 
wished to be alone with Schmidt. When they had cleared out, 
Lemp sat down at the side of Schmidt's bunk and showed him 
a form of declaration under oath binding him to mention 
nothing concerning the incidents of 3rd September. 

The declaration read: % the undersigned, swear hereby 
that I shall keep secret all happenings of 3rd September, 1939, 
on board the U.30 from either friend or foe and that I shall 
erase from my memory all happenings of this day/* 

The declaration was in Lemp's own handwriting. Schmidt 
signed it with his left hand in an illegible scrawl. Only later, 
while he was in hospital in Iceland, did he hear about the 
sinking of the Athenia and connect the two events. 

With his ship clearly useless so far as further offensive 
work was concerned until repairs had been carried out, Lemp 
decided to leave Schmidt behind in hospital and to return to 
Wilhelmshaven. It was to be a long voyage home and beset 
with some extraordinary difficulties. 

On his first day out of Reykjavik, the weather, which had 
hitherto been fairly kind to him, turned nasty, and he found 
himself trying to cope with a heavy westerly gale and severe 
rain squalls. His course was towards the Faeroes, keeping as 
far north as possible. On the 20th he signalled Wilhelmshaven 
that he was on the way home. 

By the late evening of the 21st, wind and sea had abated 
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and it was a beautiful night as he passed sixty miles north 
of the Faeroes. In his log he notes that the burns suffered by 
Lieutenant Thursden (one of the British pilots) were healing. 
But his difficulties were added to by the discovery that his 
attack periscope was no longer usable, having been penetrated 
by water. 

By the 23rd September he had dropped down more than 
a degree of latitude, and was approaching the most dangerous 
phase of his homeward voyage. That night there was a north- 
erly wind, force 6 with the sea running at force 4-5. Later, 
however, there was brilliant moonlight, and he broke through 
safely between the Shetlands and Norway, He could begin 
to feel he was nearly there, but on the evening of the 24th, 
with his position now 50 N 2 30 E and low-riding thunder- 
clouds blanketing the sea, he sighted an Anson. He dived 
immediately and remained under water for forty-five minutes* 
When he surfaced again, he saw smoke and was about to 
investigate when he sighted a second aircraft. Wasting BO 
time, he crash-dived a second time within the hour and de- 
cided to stay down. At a depth of twenty metres he approached 
the German minefields, and shortly after midnight he entered 
through a gap in the boom. 

His troubles were increasing rapidly. The strain of the long 
voyage was beginning to tell on the damaged U.30; Lemp 
found that his radio direction-finder had gone wrong, so that 
it refused to pick up long waves under water* Then lie dis- 
covered that his echo-sounding instrument had broken down. 

On the night of the 24th he entered a second minefield, and 
must have felt a little frustrated as he counted ten ships 
during the course of the night all brightly illuminated, and 
all neutral, either Danes or Norwegians. 

He spent all day of the 25th under water, afraid to take the 
slightest risk now that he was almost there; but the lubricating 
system was giving trouble, and by 1900 hours, after darkness 
had fallen, he was on the surface again, tinkering with it. 
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Water was leaking into the oil, which therefore had to be 
changed. 

He had hardly started again when the port diesel failed. 
In addition he was left with no accurate fix, owing to the 
incapacity of his instruments and he dared not attempt the 
fresh minefield without one. 

But by 7 a.m. on the 6th, he had succeeded in getting an 
astronomical fix, and was able to enter the gap in the last mine- 
field, limping along on a combined diesel and electric drive. 
Then, suddenly, the connecting rod in his diesel seized up, 
and he had to dismantle it. Home was so near and yet still 
so far. 

But two and three-quarter hours later, by now utterly weary 
and exhausted, he sighted five German long-range recce Do-Al 
aircraft and exchanged recognition signals. 5 o'clock in the 
evening, just before dark, his troubles were almost over he 
rendezvoused with his escort, M.7, a minesweeper. 

The following morning, at 10 a.m,, the long voyage home 
was over. The harbour of Wilhelmshaven lay dead ahead. 

But Commodore Doenitz was waiting on the quayside. And 
he would have to be told. 



FOURTEEN 



f N THE evening of 8th May, 
1941, Kapitanleutnant Fritz-Julius Lemp, commander of U.110 
and holder of the Iron Cross, was in a mild state of despair. 

He was four weeks out of Lorient, and was due to return 
to base in two days. And so far he had sighted nothing worth 
while. Then he picked up a WT message from Reykjavik; a 
convoy had left there on 7th May, sailing in a south-westerly 
direction. Lemp swung his bows until they were pointing into 
the sun. 

Late that evening, he could enjoy a controlled feeling of 
triumph. Spread out over a wide area of the ocean was a 
large convoy it was composed of thirty-eight ships; fat pick- 
ings indeed. All he would have to do would be to wait until 
the protecting screen of destroyers had dropped away; by 
tomorrow they should have gone. 

It was the furthest west he had yet been either in his U.30, 
now taken out of commission and in use as a training ship, 
or in his modern 1,050-ton craft. 

As on the first night of the war, when he had watched the 
lifeboats of the Athenia rise and fall in the mild Atlantic swell, 
the night that now fell upon the ocean was lit with a brilliant 
moon. If it had not been for the moon, indeed, he would have 
gone into the attack that night, destroyers or no destroyers. 
As it was, he took up a position eight miles in front of the 
convoy and on a course his navigating officer estimated at 240 
degrees, 
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With calculated aplomb Lernp remained on the surface all 
night, just ahead of the mass of ships, all steaming to the west. 
He did not even elect to dive when an escorting destroyer, 
making one of its periodical wide sweeps, suddenly curved 
round within three miles of him not such a considerable 
distance under the bright moon. 

He stayed out there throughout the night, entirely satisfied 
now, content to bide his time to the morrow. 

A few miles to his rear, No. 91 in the convoy, the S.S. 
Esmond (Chief Officer: Barnet McKenzie Copland, O.B.E.) 
ploughed a steady way forward on the starboard wing. 

It was noon, 9th May, 1941. Kapitanleutnant Lemp had 
hauled off to starboard and allowed convoy O.B.318 to swing 
past him. Unknown to Lemp, the convoy had akeady been 
warned that it was being shadowed by a U-boat, and de- 
stroyers still screened it. 

According to one of the crew later made prisoner, Lemp did 
not actually see the destroyers until he was about to attack. 
He could still have called it off, but four weeks of almost 
fruitless search, and the knowledge that if he did not go 
ahead now he must return empty-handed, seemingly induced 
an unwonted spirit of recklessness in him. As he had on one 
terrible occasion once before, he decided to take a calculated 
risk. 

For the second time in their lives, the paths of Fritz-Julius 
Lemp and Barnet McKenzie Copland were to cross. This time, 
however, the result was to be different, 

H.M.S. Aubrietia was stationed on the starboard beam of 
the convoy, and was zig-zagging independently. H.M.S. Broad- 
way was on the starboard wing of the anti-sub screen posi- 
tioned one mile ahead of the convoy. In the centre of this five- 
destroyer screen was H.M.S. Bulldog. 

The position was 60 31'N, 33 KXW. The wind was W.S.W., 
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force 6. There was considerable cloud; the sea was force 3, 
and the swell 2. Visibility was 5 miles. O.B.318 was steering 
220 degrees, with H.M.S. Aubrietia, which was just abeam 
ship no. 92, steering 190 degrees at 10 knots, and approximately 
800 yards from No. 9 column. 

And then it happened. Firing from a range of 1,200 yards, 
Lemp caught number 91, the Esmond., and number 71, the 
Bengore Head, with his torpedo spread. Once again the Ger- 
man had shot Chief Officer Copland's ship from under him. 

Now the action developed as follows: O.B.318 swung round 
in a massive movement to port. The Aubrietia stepped up her 
speed to 13 knots, and altered her course to starboard, intend- 
ing to drop one depth-charge. Instruments had succeeded in 
pinpointing the target the torpedo had come from the star- 
board side of the convoy. 

At 1203 Aubrietia obtained a contact on bearing 335 de- 
grees, one thousand yards distance. Then she lost it, and 
stopped her engines. 

One minute later she sighted a periscope bearing dead ahead 
at about 800 yards distance and travelling from port to star- 
board. She immediately attacked at full speed, releasing 
six charges set to 100 and 225 feet. Time: 1206. 

Unknown to the destroyer, at least two U-boats were in 
the vicinity. The Aubrietia's charges, in fact, landed nowhere 
near Lemp; his crew could hear them going off a long way 
to their left. Possibly they scored hits, however, for when the 
explosions had ceased the second U-boat went ^dead" on 
U.110 that is to say, her radio calls ceased, though she 
had been in communication with Lemp for some time previ- 
ously. 

All this was a stroke of luck for Lemp, but all the luck he 
was to know in the world was fast running out. 

After he had delivered his torpedoes, Lemp dived to a 
depth of ninety metres. But a check showed that his depth- 
recorder was in error it was reading fifty metres while the 
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periscope was still above water. The error seems to have been 
a fatal one, because possibly he did not have time to reach 
his maximum depth before the next attack began. 

At 1215 both Bulldog and Broadway came racing in to join 
Aubrietia, and 'Broadway signalled she had picked up a con- 
tact on the starboard side. Almost simultaneously Aubrietia 
secured a contact, too, and found that the U-boat was steer- 
ing towards the sinking Esmond. She was 1,000 yards away. 

Five minutes later Aubrietia was on top of the estimated 
position, and ready to begin a deliberate attack. Precisely 
three minutes later, she released ten depth-charges set to 150 
and 385 feet. 

The concussion which followed was so great that it damaged 
Aubrietia's own asdic, temporarily knocking It out. Immedi- 
ately Aubrietia dropped out of the fight, and continued on 
to the Esmond to pick up survivors. 

But although she did not know it then, Aubrietia had de- 
stroyed U.110. Inside the sub the lights had snapped out, 
the engines had stopped and the water was pouring in. Al- 
ready Lemp was struggling to get his craft to the surface. 

Even as he rose from the depths, Broadway, still in contact, 
was coming forward to continue her attack. As she closed she 
caught sight of broken water on the bearing, and at about 
six cable lengths distance. She swerved towards it and in- 
creased her speed to eighteen knots. 

Indeed, Lemp had come up to die. Even as Broadway raced 
in for the coup de grace, the ugly snout of the conning-tower 
emerged. 

He surfaced to find both Broadway and Bulldog bearing 
down upon him. The Broadway's captain, Lt.-Commander 
T. Taylor, had already decided to ram. At the same time he 
opened up with all available guns, and U.110 was caught 
in a storm of shot and shell. When Broadway was barely three 
cable lengths off, the crew began to come up through the 
conning-tower hatch. 

Some were for immediate surrender; others were for fight- 
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ing on. The Broadways captain saw many hold up their arms 
in surrender while the rest went for the gun. But in his opinion 
this was no time for hesitation; the target must be prevented 
from diving again, if she had that intention, and her crew 
must be forced to abandon ship immediately before they 
had a chance to scuttle her and destroy code books and papers. 
Commander Taylor could only guess at the extent of the 
damage already done to her. 

Following a plan of action he had long been considering 
for use in a case such as this, Commander Taylor altered 
course slightly to starboard so as to cross U.llO's bows, where 
he intended to let go two depth-charges set to 100 feet im- 
mediately alongside her. 

Unfortunately for Broadway, her helm suddenly proved 
sluggish, and as she tore alongside U.110 the submarine's 
hydroplanes caught port side and propeller. Still, she had 
done exactly what she had hoped to do the depth-charges 
exploded directly under U.110 almost lifting her out of the 
water. 

Broadway swerved away, herself damaged now, but still 
firing with every gun. Bulldog was closing in, and an inferno 
of shot riddled the damaged U-boat. Altogether in the few 
short minutes that remained of the action Bulldog fired 10 
rounds of 4.7-inch shell, 5 rounds of 3-inch, 35 rounds of two- 
pounder pom-pom and 140 rounds of .303. One 4.7-inch shell 
and 12 two-pounder shells from the pom-pom hit the conning- 
tower, while the Lewis guns raked the men on the deck. 

It was the end. Moments more, and a boat from the Bulldog 
was drawing through the water picking up survivors. Thirty- 
four of them were hauled from the water. 

Missing from that number was Kapitanleutnant Fritz-Julius 
Lemp. Swimming together, as U.110 wallowed on the surface 
of the Atlantic (her capture intact was a notable victory for 
the Royal Navy), Lemp's 1st Watch Officer observed "with 
strong emotion" the face of his captain suddenly vanish from 
the surface of the sea. 



ARGUMENT 



As IN every disaster of this nature, the torpedoing of the 
Athenia on what was, in effect, the first day of the Second 
World War raises its quota of riddles and unanswerable ques- 
tions. 

The two that concerned me most while trying to piece 
together this story were: first, the degree of moral culpability 
that Lemp must bear for sinking the ship at all; second, the 
truth of the allegations made at the time that he had shelled 
the ship or its lifeboats after fatally crippling her with a 
torpedo. 

Naturally, there is a paucity of evidence, with regard to 
the first point. 

The official story, "accepted'* by the German naval chiefs, 
is that because the Athenia was "blacked out," Lemp took 
her to be an armed merchant cruiser. Allied to the plea of 
"excitability" following the declaration of war and tension 
consequent to an anticipated first act of war, it all appears to 
add up to a fairly typical case of German angst. 

The evidence of Oberleutnant Hinsch, who stood with Lenip 
on the bridge of U.30 when the Athenia was first sighted, 
is that the commander took her to be a man-o-war, that is to 
say, either an armed merchant cruiser or a troop carrier. But 
that in either case, the basis of his belief that the ship was a 
legitimate target rested almost entirely on the fact that she 
was blacked-out. 

To Athenia officers this has appeared an entirely unsatis- 
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factory excuse. With a little over half an hour of light still 
left in the sky, they argue, it would have been unreasonable 
to expect to see lights in any case. A point against them, how- 
ever, is that some nineteen minutes before the torpedo struck, 
the dusk was sufficiently thick to make it necessary to switch 
on the liner's side-lights (which were partially blacked-out). 
And again, there is the point in Lemp's favour that he was 
facing into the east where the sky was almost certainly darken- 
ing; a ship coming out of that background could well be 
expected to have her lights on. 

To complicate matters further, it is true that the Athenia 
would almost certainly have finished the war as a converted 
merchant cruiser and indeed her sister-ship the Letitia (now 
the Captain Cook ) was so converted before sailing home from 
Canada. But how na'ive and reckless in the extreme of Lemp 
to have imagined that every British ship capable of being 
converted had already been so transformed! 

How much of it all is true? How emphatic were instructions 
to U-boat commanders concerning adherence to Prize rules? 
Was the Fuehrer's order of 4th September that passenger ships 
must not be sunk, a case of bolting the door after the horse 
had fled? 

There is evidence, indeed, that Lemp himself was under 
the impression that unrestricted submarine warfare was to be 
adopted from the outset. This is contained in the evidence 
obtained at the end of the war from one of the three survivors 
of U.110 who had previously served in U.30, and were then 
held as Allied prisoners in Canada. According to this, "the 
commander was of the opinion that unrestricted submarine 
warfare was to be in force with the outbreak of hostilities, and 
that it was only later that signalled orders were received to 
abide by the Hague Convention, which was afterwards re- 
spected/* 

Could this, indeed, be the truth? 

And yet it remains a fact that the Nazis must have realised, 
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even before the Athenia was sunk, the danger of attacking 
ships which might be carrying U.S. citizens. For the first 
twelve months of the war at sea, no U-boat plied its trade 
in the Western Atlantic so that there should be no danger of 
friction with the United States. 

The issue remains one of the riddles of the sinking. 

Did Lemp shell the Athenia or its lifeboats? 

At the time few had any doubts. At least it made a good 
headline, and Nazi atrocities were, in a way, to be expected 
however startling they would appear when directed against 
the citizens of Western Europe and the Americas. 

My reasons for doubting that a shell was fired only took 
form following my interviews with Captain James Cook, 
master of the Athenia, and Captain Barnet Copland, formerly 
Chief Officer of the liner. Neither of these two very sensible, 
level-headed men were prepared to say that anything more 
than a torpedo had been fired at the Athenia. Neither of them 
saw or heard a shell being fired. Both were inclined to the 
view that the cloud of smoke which surrounded the submarine 
while surfaced was simply due to an influx of water into the 
diesel exhausts. 

What, then, is the strength of other survivors' reports? 

In military circles, it is now almost axiomatic that the 
evidence of civilians who have been involved in an affair of 
this kind must be treated with great reserve. Too often, people 
tend to imagine things. Hysteria certainly, pandemonium cer- 
tainly, panic for a moment or two certainly, there were in 
good measure aboard the Athenia. And it was in these early 
moments that U.30 fired a shell or shells if she fired at all. 

Bo'sun Harvey's remark about the flash of the gun, that 
"it may all have been imagination,*' could however be signifi- 
cant. Certainly when one has tried to fit a coherent story to- 
gether, it is almost impossible to reconcile the conflicts of 
evidence. 

Third Officer Porteous can be believed when he says he 
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saw a puff of smoke and heard a whistle overhead. At the time 
his immediate reaction was that it was a shell and that the 
submarine was trying to bring down the wireless mast but 
today he admits that the only concrete evidence he has is 
that he saw the smoke and heard a whistle (which could or 
could not have been caused by a shell it might for instance 
have been caused by some internal destruction in the Athenia 
consequent upon the torpedo explosion but there is no evi- 
dence of any such explosion). 

The difficulty of accepting passengers* evidence especially 
as to two shells is obvious. One witness saw two projectiles 
land in the water; another saw one hit the bridge and the 
other vanish; at the time, there was a report that one shell 
exploded on C deck (and Mr. Churchill announced that this 
was so in his speech to the House of Commons on 4th Septem- 
ber, 1939), but Chief Officer Copland, during his last tour of 
investigation, failed to find any evidence of it. A writer could 
be forgiven for imagining that these stories should be lumped 
together as mariner's tales, especially when there are such 
obvious discrepancies as to time for instance, Mrs. Jamieson, 
who must not have left the Athenia until almost 9 p.m* heard 
a shell being fired when she was in her lifeboat, that is to say 
at least an hour after other witnesses had heard it. Many 
survivors claim to have been in the boats when a shell or 
shells were fired; yet both Captain Cook and Chief Officer 
Copland were both on deck and in a position to see everything 
that was happening by the time the first lifeboats were in the 
water. The conclusion is inescapable that if a shell or shells 
were fired, they were certainly fired in that minute or minute 
and a half before either of these two officers could gain the 
deck from the dining-room. 

Despite discrepancies, however, there is too much of a 
common factor in the evidence, in my opinion, to suggest 
any belief other than that at least one shell was fired. Where 
it landed is another matter. Did a first one go over Porteous* 
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head and a second one crash somewhere on C deck? Was 
the "second" explosion, felt by some people the shock which 
sent Mildred and Tom Finley tumbling down the companion- 
way, which threw Mrs. Ralph and her daughter to the deck 
again the result of a shell or simply the lurch of the Athenid? 
These are questions which I cannot answer. 

In his report made at the time, following interviews with 
survivors at Galway, U.S. Assistant Naval Attache Hitchcock 
wrote: "Evidence given by the ship's quartermaster was that 
the submarine's conning-tower came up 800 yards from the 
ship. A gun or explosive signal was fired from the conning- 
tower platform. If a gun it was of small calibre, according to 
one of these men who had served for years as a gun layer in 
the Royal Navy. 

"The submarine was on the weather side, and a distinct 
smell of cordite was recognised. 

"No witness heard a shell in the air, no witness heard a 
shell strike the ship, only one such discharge was seen. The 
flash was distinctly reported by three witnesses. No splash 
of the projectile was seen." 

The report concluded by adding that the captain of the 
Mhenia now wanted to say that it had occurred to him that 
the submarine might be trying to destroy the Athenias radio 
apparatus, but that any such statement by him (such a state- 
ment had previously appeared in newspapers) "was in error 
because he had no evidence to that effect." 

Yet Mr. John Cudahy, interviewing a different group of 
survivors, reported that "the ship was struck amidships and 
shortly afterwards was struck again, wrecking the engine- 
room, by a projectile projected through the air . . . the second 
explosion struck with terrific force." 

One of the most substantial pieces of evidence comes from 
Quartermaster George Bowman. He had served with the Royal 
Navy during the First World War, and appears to know what 
he is talking about. He had a clear view of the submarine from 
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his position on the forward island, at the foot of the foremast 
Possibly because of the angle, he saw no gun flash. But he 
heard a sharp crack similar, it appeared to him, to the British 
3-inch or the 4-inch semi-automatic gun. It was followed im- 
mediately by a cloud of reddish-brown smoke (which later 
merged with black smoke from the diesel exhausts). He did 
not see any projectile land, but had the impression that the 
gun was fired at a high elevation more as a show of force, 
possibly, than anything else. 

It is only when one comes to the German side of the affair 
that the mystery again deepens. If U.30 had fired on the 
Athenia either in a state of excitement, or because she 
wanted her gun crew to have actual battle experience, or 
because she thought the vessel a legitimate target what pur- 
pose would now be served in denying it? Yet it is still main- 
tained that far from firing a gun, U.30 never even surfaced 
even briefly after discharging her torpedoes. The German 
story is that U.30 dived immediately from periscope depth 
and did not surface until after dark 

It is difficult to accept it. The evidence that she came to the 
surface is solid and unshakeable, however foolish such a 
manoeuvre might appear in the military sense. And if it is 
denied against a great body of evidence that U.30 surfaced, 
what value can be placed on a denial that a shell or shells 
were fired? (I can find no evidence that lifeboats as such were 
fired upon. ) 

One can only wonder if Lemp's oath of secrecy is not, to 
some degree, still in operation. 
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